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8 opp More D: 


Edmund Wilson 
The Campus and the Nassau © Lit” 


BY CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


Ihr bringt mit euch die Bilder froher Tage 
Und manche liebe Schatten steigen auf. 


AM happy to act as ringmaster for that number of the Library 
Chronicle which “bibliographs’” Edmund Wilson. As I understand 
my job, I am to introduce “Bunny” as he was in his college days and 
present a few of the performers in the undergraduate circus of those 
years. If I speak of the campus as an undergraduate circus I am, of 


course, thinking not of Bunny but of his times. He matriculated in 
1912 and his four years at Princeton coincided with what could best 
be called the Indian Summer of the “College Customs” era in our 
campus life. When, less than a year after Bunny’s graduation, in 
April of 1917, the United States entered the World War, this era, or 
at least this phase of that era, came abruptly to an end. The genera- 
tion that returned from the wars was to transform our campus life. 

Bunny himself was not in the least rah-rah or collegiate. Long 
before he came down from The Hill as a freshman he knew all about 
Princeton and its way of life. For him our customs had nothing of the 
exotic. Academically speaking, he came from an old Princeton family 
and any number of his forebears, including his father, Edmund Wil- 
son ’85, and several of his uncles, were Princeton alumni. So much of 
Bunny’s interest was to be centered in the Lit and so many of his 
friends were to be found among its editors and contributors that we 
must later discuss it more in detail. 

But as I think back over my own acquaintance with him I find, 
appropriately enough, that I first became conscious of his presence 
on our campus when I read in the December 1912 Lit the “Parody 
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of a Shaw Preface” signed Edmund Wilson, Jr. In June of 1913 I met 
my lamented friend, T. K. Whipple, under the elms between Nassau 
Hall and Reunion. It was the morning after Commencement and he 
was about to leave for home. I congratulated him on the fine job he 
had done as editor of the Lit and asked him what he thought about 
its prospects for the next year. He was enthusiastic about his fresh- 
man, Edmund Wilson, Jr. “He’s a find; you know we put him on the 
board and I’m sure he’ll make good.” 

In those days the college and the faculty generally were less inter- 
ested in what we now call “Creative Writing” than they are at present. 
In the face of this indifference undergraduate writers were driven in 
upon each other and tended to meet and write in more or less for- 
mally organized groups. In 1905 such a group, which called itself the 
Monday Night Club met for a year or two at the home of Henry van 
Dyke. By 1913 the undergraduates interested in writing called them- 
selves The Candlelight Club and met at the old Nassau Inn in the 
late afternoons. Bunny reminds me that it was at one of its sessions 
during his sophomore year that we first met. Such clubs are naturally 
interested in contemporary trends and it will help to date those years 
in our literary history if I report that I had been asked to talk about 
Zola. “Naturalism” had come to the fore again as the result of the 
work of Theodore Dreiser whose “Jennie Gerhardt” and “The Finan- 
cier” had appeared in 1911 and 1912. In his junior and senior years 
Bunny was a student in my classes, both in Italian and French litera- 
ture, and I remember some of our preceptorials as the liveliest of my 
forty years at Princeton. 

But let us pause for a moment to inquire what kind of campus 
world this was in which Bunny and his classmates lived from 1912 to 
1916. The question deserves more than a moment’s attention since in 
the Twenties and Thirties it was said in wide circles that during 
World War I Princeton was turned into an “armed camp.” So far as 
Bunny’s time in college is concerned there is no warrant whatever for 
this statement. To Americans the war in 1914 came suddenly and 
there was in the earlier months an eager desire to know what it was 
all about. There were a good many lectures on this subject. Michael 
Pupin came down to speak about his native Serbia. Dean McClena- 
han was sent to Belgium as an impartial observer for the Red Cross 
and on his return did his best to give an “impartial” lecture in 
Alexander Hall on conditions at the front. There were others as well 
but I would say that attendance upon and interest in them dwindled 
rather than increased after 1914. There were no radio commentators 
in those days and in 1915 Walter (‘Buzzer’) Hall, then a young 
member of our faculty, began to write for the Princetonian excellent 
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digests of the changes on the military and political fronts which 
appeared at intervals. Apart from this the contents of both the Prince 
and the Lit, to the end of Bunny’s senior year indicate clearly that the 
war had affected our curriculum and our undergraduate life and 
thinking scarcely at all. Princetonian editorials almost never touch 
the war. They deal with such pressing matters as “The High Cost of 
Dancing.” How remote the war still seemed may be guessed from an 
editorial in March 1916 under the arresting title Armageddon. The 
Armageddon is not at all what you would guess. Our basketball team 
in the last scheduled game of the League series had defeated Yale and 
tied with Penn for the championship. The editorial urges the athletic 
authorities to recognize that this is an intolerable situation and to 
authorize one last battle in the west to decide this capital question. 

In retrospect the dark shadows and portentous implications of the 
war, into which we were soon to be drawn, throw into a higher light 
the exotic and almost opera bouffe character of some of our “under- 
graduate customs” of those days. Bunny and his classmates, as we shall 
see, lived outwardly at least in a kind of campus dream world which 
had come down to them with little change from the Golden Nineties. 

The editors of the Princetonian were distressed because they occa- 
sionally seemed to detect signs which indicated a possible weakening 
of undergraduate tabus. I remember a communication to the Prince- 
tonian by one of the big men of the campus under the title, “Down 
with the Radicals,” from which I quote: 


“Is it not reasonable to suppose that if the abolition of customs 
continues the underclassmen will obtain these sacred privileges of the 
upperclassmen? The danger of such a condition is not far off—and 
responsibility of avoiding this condition rests on the shoulders of men 
now in the university.” 

The context proves that the word sacred is used without the slightest 
sense of irony and vehement editorials urged all undergraduates to 
recognize the gravity of this situation. No old custom should be 
allowed to die and no new custom should be sanctioned. The radicals 
were defined as men who felt that a few of the old customs might be 
abolished because they “no longer did any good.” But from the tem- 
per of the discussions it was fair to assume that the majority believed 
that all customs should be kept because all college customs were valu- 
able and none did any harm. Changes were frowned upon and in an 
editorial of December 1915 one of the purists in this matter writes 
under the title, ““Boyish Pranks,” as follows: 


“There is one custom, however, which both (parties to the discus- 
sion) should join in combatting for it does positive harm. I refer to 
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the custom of deliberately breaking the windows of McCosh with 
snowballs, or if not breaking them, throwing the balls through the 
open ones to “get the professor’s goat.” 


To help visualize this era on the campus we mention only a few 
of its events and institutions. Though the older antagonisms between 
the members of Whig and the members of Clio had died down, 
the Halls were still highly important extra-curricular activities and 
the annual three-cornered debates with Yale and Harvard attracted 
large audiences to Alexander Hall. In 1915 Lowell Thomas, then a 
graduate student, was assisting in coaching the debaters and public 
speakers. Daily chapel was compulsory until September 1915. The 
EDA (English Dramatic Association) was still functioning and in 
Bunny’s time, among other bills, presented Shaw’s Candida and 
Anatole France’s The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. In wider 
campus circles, however, the EDA was as nothing compared to the 
wild popular acclaim which greeted the elaborately costumed annual 
performance of the Triangle Club in the ramshackle old Casino. The 
vogue of the Triangle Show proved too much even for Edmund Wil- 
son, Jr., and accounts for the most serious of all his literary péchés de 
jeunesse. He wrote the book for that organization in his senior year. 
Its title, “The Evil Eye” is reminiscent of Gautier’s Jettatura. An 
immense amount of space in the Princetonian was devoted to record- 
ing the stages in the shaping of the play and plans for the annual tour. 
In all these advance notices there is only one reservation. It has to do, 
alas, with the libretto. I suspect that the older wearers of Triangle 
charms found it a bit too exotic and literary. Where all other aspects 
of the show are described in superlatives the book is characterized as 
only a “rather original musical comedy.” In the eyes of that higher 
criticism which Bunny was later to practice, I am afraid its literary 
quality is restricted too narrowly to the names of the characters and 
places. The scene is laid in a fishing village, Niaiserie, in Normandy. 
The over-curious may find evidence of Bunny’s “‘romanticism”’ in the 
name he gives to the disreputable perfumery salesman who is the 
villain of the piece and who swaggers through it under the title of 
The Count LaRochefoucauld-Boileau. I suspected even then that 
Bunny wrote it with his tongue in his cheek. I know we have had 
many a good laugh over it since. It was, however, a howling success. 
Scott Fitzgerald wrote the lyrics; John Bishop was in the cast and 
“Lamb” Heyniger of the booming voice, carried off the operatic 
honors. The Christmas tour was the longest ever undertaken. Some 
of the incidents of that Triangle trip of 1915-16 make even the 
Golden Nineties pale their ineffectual fires. The Princetonian, re- 
viewing the trip on January 7, 1916, reports that 
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“At the Chicago performance of “The Evil Eye’ three hundred young 
ladies occupied the front rows of the house and following the show, 
gave the Princeton locomotive and tossed their bouquets at the cast 
and chorus.” 


This is the very ecstasy of admiration. I am not sure whether Bunny 
was present at this performance. I am quite certain Scott Fitzgerald 
was. It is not forcing the probabilities to assume that when under this 
hail of corsages he heard that Princeton locomotive issue from debu- 
tante throats his prophetic soul foresaw that age of the flapper whose 
chronicler he was to become. 

Whether or not Bunny wrote his book for the Triangle Club with 
his tongue in his cheek, it is certain that he looked upon what we 
might call the circus aspects of undergraduate life with amused 
tolerance. He was a brilliant student of classics, philosophy and mod- 
ern languages. His studies he pursued with eager interest and inde- 
pendence of mind. His reading ranged far beyond the assignments in 
his courses and he had brought to college with him a wide familiarity 
with English letters, including contemporary authors. He did not feel 
he needed courses in this field. In his senior year he elected a year’s 
course in economics, perhaps out of curiosity. His low grades indicate 
that the subject failed to capture his interest and they probably cost 
him Phi Beta Kappa, to which he never gave a thought. Along with 
this Bunny was naturally interested in writing and we have seen that 
a few months after entering college he was contributing to the Lit. 
It was around the Lit and the group who wrote for it that his life 
was centered. 

In the last quarter of the 19th century literary monthly magazines 
had multiplied and there was scarcely a liberal arts college of any size 
which did not support one. After 1900 for reasons which do not concern 
us here the “climate of undergraduate opinion” turned against them 
and on many campuses they died of inanition. Fortunately this was 
not the case with our Lit which had been founded in 1842. In 1905-6 
under the editorship of Donald Cuyler Vaughan ’o6 and the late Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman ’o6 and largely through their own contribu- 
tions it had enjoyed a very good year and attracted attention in literary 
circles beyond our campus. The annual dinners given by the Lit to 
its contributors and friends still vied in importance as campus events 
with the annual dinners of the Daily Princetonian which were soon 
to eclipse them. There are, of course, distinguished examples of un- 
dergraduate writing to be found in the Lits after 1906 but it may be 
said that the general blight had struck our campus as well. In our 
country generally interest in poetry was at a low ebb. The New Eng- 
land poets and the great English Victorians had receded into the past. 
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Whitman’s influence had not made itself felt in college or campus 
circles and as yet no new currents were stirring, nor were there any 
vitalizing influences at work in fiction or criticism. Campus poets and 
writers had nothing to bring them together. They wrote in isolation 
and their huskier classmates were inclined to regard them as “‘sad 
birds” or “queer fish.” Under these conditions college literary maga- 
zines were no longer centers around which undergraduates interested 
in creative writing rallied. They lacked esprit de corps. The college 
magazines merely provided the blank pages on which contributions 
furtively handed in could be printed rather than published. This 
situation affected our own Lit from 1906 to 1911. All this was to be 
changed in Bunny’s time. Influences outside the college were a factor. 
The campuses were beginning to be conscious of Wells and Shaw and 
the literature of social reform. In the country at large, for the first 
time in years, new volumes of verse were to be published and arouse 
popular interest and discussion. Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, 
Robert Frost and Amy Lowell were rapidly coming to the fore. I 
remember still an unannounced visit which Vachel Lindsay paid us 
in the fall of 1914. In the evening he read, or rather chanted, his 
poems to a fairly large group of undergraduates in Alexander Hall. 
They left in astonishment to find that they had been stamping out 
and chanting with a new author the choruses of his poem, “The 
Congo” and reported they had “got quite a kick out of it.” Whatever 
shortcomings Vachel may have had as poet, he did help to bring back 
the sense for poetry as a vital human experience. 

I do not wish to imply that Bunny was particularly interested in 
any of these writers. He knew Shaw and Wells but as he tells us ina 
review of Max Beerbohm which he wrote as a freshman, he did not 
like writers who urged “the regeneration of mankind through their 
every work.” He preferred “pure art” and the “humane estheticism” 
of Beerbohm. At that time I believe he preferred Amy Lowell and 
Robert Frost to Lindsay and Masters but refused to concede to either 
of them any high place. Of another of the contemporary English poets 
then coming into vogue he wrote with characteristic frankness, “I do 
not like John Masefield.” His critical sense was already keen and of 
his contemporaries he preferred Yeats, who was far less well known 
then than now and who will probably outrank them all. 

How much this revivifying of literary currents had to do with the 
revival of the Lit is a matter for speculation. One thing is certain. 
Not all the college literary magazines were to blossom into new life 
but in the period 1912-1917 the Nassau Lit was to pass through five 
of the most fruitful and successful years in its history. Other factors 
were evidently at work. As I see it, we owed this revival of the Lit 
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primarily to two unusually able writers and editors, T. K. Whipple ’12 
and Edmund Wilson ’16. ““Teke” had on his board Charles W. Hen- 
del ’13, now chairman of the department of philosophy at Yale. They 
were quite different but made an excellent team and together raised 
the status of the Lit in campus opinion. Charlie Hendel was an able, 
conscientious and courageous critic of the college and the campus. 
His criticism which became the subject of Princetonian editorials was 
always carefully pondered and frequently constructive and was read 
and discussed with interest by members of the faculty and by the more 
intelligent and serious undergraduates. Teke’s function was quite 
different. He was essentially a man of letters who wrote well himself 
and was eager to discover and encourage good writers. We have seen 
that it was he who discovered and put Bunny on the board as a fresh- 
man. His fine personal qualities made him the center of his group 
and he gave it that esprit de corps which Bunny and his group were 
to inherit and strengthen. It is odd in Princeton affairs to speak of a 
senior’s mantle falling upon a sophomore, but when Teke left it may 
be said that leadership in the writing group passed to Bunny. He 
never intended that it should and neither then nor later did he ever 
pull wires or play politics. He never made the slightest effort to dom- 
inate. Writer interest just naturally coalesced around him. He pos- 
sessed a wider range of reading and general literary competence than 
any of the undergraduates who remained in the fall of 1913. He made 
distinguished contributions in the three fields of poetry, fiction and 
criticism and he believed then, as now, that good writing was the most 
important thing in the world. There were, to be sure, some promising 
writers in the classes of 1914 and 1915 and I still remember read- 
ing with pleasure the poetry of Raymond Holden and the prose 
of Sturgis Ingersoll. But it so happened that the class below Bunny’s, 
1917, was to bring in an extraordinary boatload of literary talent 
including John Peale Bishop, F. Scott Fitzgerald and Henry Chapin 
who, like Bunny were to make writing their profession, and John 
Biggs then a most promising writer of realistic fiction, now a learned 
and distinguished judge. There were also Alexander McKaig and 
Jack Nicholas who, beside contributing to the Lit and serving on 
the board, were with Henry Chapin to edit and dominate the policies 
of the Daily Princetonian. This interlocking directorate of the Lit 
and the Princetonian prevented any serious attack from the rear. It 
also gave literary interests more public attention and a status on the 
campus which I doubt whether they have enjoyed before or since. 
The Lit board was to be strengthened by several of Bunny’s class- 
mates, including W. Stanley Dell, Hamilton Fish Armstrong and B. 
B. Atterbury. Atterbury was Phi Beta Kappa, a prizeman in many 
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fields, one of the leading orators and debaters. Ham Armstrong was 
one of our most promising undergraduate poets and has now been for 
many years the editor of Foreign Affairs. Stanley Dell was one of 
Bunny’s closest personal friends and they had been at the Hill School 
together. He had been handicapped by lack of vigorous health and 
had spent much time in Europe where he had acquired a mastery of 
French and German, such as few college graduates possess. ‘Though he 
was the class poet his interests were philosophic rather than literary 
but he shared Bunny’s wide background and wrote with a sense for 
literary nuances and a clarity that makes rereading his contributions 
after thirty years a pleasure. 

As is true in all such larger groups there was an inner circle. Its 
_ core consisted of Bunny, Stanley Dell, John Bishop and Scott Fitz- 
gerald. Closer personal ties and stronger common literary interests 
brought them together into more frequent discussions. All of them 
took common courses in modern languages and literatures and fre- 
quently sat in the same preceptorials. They had no intention of found- 
ing a school but enjoyed carrying the literary war into the country of 
the Philistines. That is perhaps why the latter retaliated by electing 
Bunny “the worst poet.’’+ 

Neither was there any literary or social snobisme. I remember with 
what a thrill of excitement in Bunny’s senior year they discovered a 
new freshman poet, Keene Wallis, and one evening paid me the high 
compliment of bringing him around to see me. In their opinion (and 
in mine) Keene “had everything.” He had an unusual training in the 
classics and already was familiar with the avant garde movements in 
England and France. He had contributed a poem to the Lit in which 
he attempted to convey the spirit of Sappho’s Anactorian Ode in 
Sapphic stanzas that showed a degree of literary competence which 
would have done credit to many an older poet. I recall him as a shy, 
slender young man on whose brow nature had written both “gentle- 
man” and “‘poet.”” He was having a hard time to make both ends meet. 
He was perceptive and sensitive and his deep sympathies were bound 
to make him feel he owed his political allegiance to the Left. In spite 

+ The literary preferences of the Class of 1916 as expressed in the class statistics are 
interesting: 

Favorite Novel: Ivanhoe, Les Miserables, Lorna Doone, Tale of Two Cities, Monte 

Cristo 
Favorite Poem: Crossing the Bar, Idylls of the King, Shooting of Dan McGrew, If, 
The Lady of the Lake 


Favorite Play: Macbeth, The Boomerang, Hamlet, Disraeli, Secret Service 
Favorite Fiction 
Writers: Booth Tarkington, Churchill, Scott, Kipling, Dickens 


Favorite Poets: Tennyson, Service, Kipling, Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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of all our efforts to persuade him to return he left us in June of his 
freshman year. 

Scott Fitzgerald was the enfant terrible of the group. He came to 
Princeton from the Catholic Newman School. In repose, though 
we must admit his spirit was not often in repose, he had a truly 
Apollonian profile like the head on some Greek medallion. In- 
wardly he was anything but Greek and often reminded me of 
Dostoyevski’s The Brothers Karamazov for there were in him oddly 
uncoordinated elements of all three of the brothers, including the 
gentle and saintly Aliosha. He had days when his soul’s salvation 
absorbed his thoughts. He had others when he pursued the satisfac- 
tion of his senses as avidly and recklessly as the bear in the Russian 
fable with his head in the firkin of honey. He was impatient of dis- 
cipline (to his dying day he never learned to spell) and was fascinated 
by the operatic pageantry of the pre-World War campus which was to 
constitute no little of the charm of This Side of Paradise. In his first 
years he yearned rather consistently to dominate that world, become 
president of the Triangle Club and be a Big Man on the Campus. 
He possessed a far less solid background of reading than his friends 
but was deeply interested in the problems of art and their techniques 
and often illuminated discussions with flashes of creative insight. He 
pursued his studies only spasmodically and when he realized that he 
would probably be dropped at midyears of his junior year, he with- 
drew in January 1916 to reenter in September. He was first drawn 
into the group through his great admiration for John Peale Bishop 
who was, of course, the model for Tom d’Invilliers in This Side of 
Paradise. In that novel Scott tells us that “Amory (otherwise F.S.F.) 
found that writing for the Nassau Literary Magazine would get him 
nothing” and Scott made no contribution during his first two and a 
half years. He would make up for this when he returned in September 
1916 and during that year he is represented by verse and prose in 
virtually every issue. 

It was hard for Scott to draw the line between what was gold and 
what was only gilded but he was acutely conscious of this weakness 
and much of his admiration for John Bishop which he soon bestowed 
on Bunny as well sprang from his well grounded conviction that they 
had mastered this difficult art. 

The portrait of John as Tom d’Invilliers makes it superfluous to 
picture him here. We have mentioned one of the reasons for Scott’s 
admiration. There were others. John looked the poet that he was. 
There was an air of distinction about all that he did. He came to 
Princeton with a more carefully thought out and more accomplished 
mastery of the technique of English verse than any other undergradu- 
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ate of that talented group. Even as a freshman John had a self posses- 
sion and self mastery which gave him the poise and bearing of a 
young English lord. Scott’s unruly Irish temperament, his irresistible 
love of glamour made these aristocratic qualities something he would [ 
forever envy but never acquire and I feel confident that they sug- 
gested that Burke’s Peerage type of name, D’Invilliers, which he gave 
John in his novel. By all the signs John was contraindicated as the 
man to carry on the Lit in 1916-17 until World War I would write 
finis to that era in its and Princeton’s history. 

It is as the center of that group that I remember Bunny. Teke 
Whipple had been right in centering his hopes for the Lit around 
him. He never made the slightest attempt to regiment or organize. 
Red-haired, eager, tireless, he bubbled with ideas and threw them out 
by the handful. He would discuss any Lit problem with any one, even 
a member of the faculty, until four a.m. Neither then nor later could 
he ever resist an idea that tempted him and he had what an editor 
should have, ideas to give away. He welcomed any kind of writing 
except the pretentious and the shoddy. There was nothing of the 
“esthete” or the “gloom” about him. He loved a good joke and occa- 
sionally set up literary hoaxes like The Last Remains of Edward 
Moore Greshan which all of the crowd enjoyed. Without the slight- 
est attempt on his part, by a law of literary gravitation, the campus 
writers gathered around him. They constituted a jocund company, 
possessed such esprit de corps and had so fine a time that they made 
even astonished big men of the campus rub their eyes and wonder 
whether the Nassau Lit should not be rated as a college custom too 
and whether such writing as Bunny and his crowd did might not, 
after all, be one of the highest forms of college life and the most 
appropriate and respected of all undergraduate activities. 
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Thoughts on Being Bibliographed 





BY EDMUND WILSON 


HERE has come a sort of break in the literary movement that 
oF sexs beginning to feel its first strength in the years 1912-16— 
when I was in college at Princeton—the movement on which I grew 
up and with which I afterwards worked. The first prophets of that 
movement are patriarchs now—classics or pseudo-classics. Of the 
writers in their late forties or their fifties, some go on rather som- 
norifically bringing out just the same kind of books that they were 
writing with more energy twenty years ago; and others, who have 
practised an intenser art and seemed to promise self-renewal, are in 
a state of suspended animation. Two of the best of our poets of fiction, 
Sherwood Anderson and F. Scott Fitzgerald, have died prematurely, 
depriving us of a freshening and an exhilarating influence that had 
been felt by us as principles of life, and leaving a sad sense of work 
uncompleted (though Anderson was in his sixties, it was impossible 
to think of him as aging, and though he had published a score of 
books, he seemed always still making his way toward some further 
self-realization). Certain others of our top rank of writers have discon- 
certingly abandoned their own standards and published work so 
outrageously awful that it suggests premature senility. Others yet, 
whom we might have been regarding as men of still-maturing abilities 
on the verge of more important things, have turned up suddenly in 
the role of old masters with the best of their achievement behind them, 
and are attempting to pass on the torch, with paternal and hieratic 
gestures, to a war-driven younger generation which has obviously 
no idea what to do with it. 

These “classes” who have come on since the depression—it is a 
better word here than the vague “generations’”—have found them- 
selves involved in very different conditions from the ones into which 
we emerged at the end of the last war. For us, a variety of elements 
seemed to contribute to produce an atmosphere that was liberating 
and stimulating. The shadow of Big Business that had oppressed 
American culture in our childhood seemed finally to be passing away. 
Woodrow Wilson, for all his shortcomings, had something of the 
qualities of the presidents of the earlier years of the Republic: he was 
a writer and thinker of a kind, and, though most of his reforms were 
aborted, he did «ucceed, oi -he plane of ideas at least, in dissociating 
the governmen:. «i the United States from financial and industrial 
interests, and presided with some moral dignity over the entry of the 
United States out of its complacent provinciality on to the larger stage 
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of the world. Later a livid spark seemed to flash from the American 
labor movement in the direction of the Russian Revolution. And 
then the period of “prosperity” began, and there was no end of money 
around, which publishers and editors and foundations could dispose 
of as well as brokers. The American writer at this moment seemed at 
last to be getting all the breaks, and it was not always obvious to him 
that he was in danger of becoming debauched by an atmosphere of 
fantastic speculation. In the last years of the century before, a 
“straight” writer like Stephen Crane or Dreiser had found that it 
demanded all his stubbornness and courage even to get his novels 
published, and that he then had to be prepared to face public sup- 
pression and private slander, while the quieter kind of artist was left 
simply to die of chill, and it was possible for Theodore Roosevelt to 
acquire a reputation as a great patron of the national letters by pro- 
curing for E. A. Robinson a job in the custom-house. But now in our 
day it was altogether different. The young man or young woman was 
scarcely out of college when his first novel was seized on by a publisher 
who exploited instead of censoring whatever in it was improper or 
disturbing, and he soon found himself a figure of glamor in the world 
between the Algonquin and Greenwich Village at a kind of fancy- 
dress party of frantic self-advertisement. Even the older and more 
sober writers who had survived the inhospitable period suffered some- 
times from the dazzling Klieg lights and the forcing of immediate 
profits—as Anderson was persuaded, I feel, to write a spurious best- 
seller in Dark Laughter before his always reliable instincts led him 
back to his small towns and obscurity. And the truth is that the less 
mature writers often gambled, without quite being aware of it, on 
values that had been overinflated like those of the Boom days of the 
stock market, and that, if now we find our points of view failing us 
and our pictures of the world showing thin, we have partly our giddi- 
ness of this period to blame. 

In any case, at the end of the twenties, a kind of demoralization 
set in, and this was followed by a shrinkage of these values, and for 
the writer the conditions became different again. There was suddenly 
very little money around, and the literary delirium seemed clearing. 
The sexual taboos of the age before had been dismissed both from 
books and from life, and there was no need to be feverish about them; 
liquor was legal again, and the stock market lay gasping its last. The 
new “classes” of intellectuals—it was a feature of the post-Boom period 
that they tended to think of themselves as “intellectuals” rather than 
as ‘“writers’—were in general sober and poor, and they applied the 
analysis of Marxism to the scene of wreckage they faced. This at least 
supplied a discipline for the mind, gave a coherent picture of history, 
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and promised not only employment but the triumph of the con- 
structive intellect. But then, within the decade that followed, the 
young journalists and novelists and poets who had tried to base their 
dreams on bedrock, had the spectacle, not of the advent of “the first 


truly human culture,” the ideal of Lenin and Trotsky, but of the 
rapid domination of Europe by the state socialism of Hitler and 
Stalin, with its strangling of political discussion and its contemptuous 
extermination of art; and they no longer knew what to think. In some 
cases, under the illusion that the bureaucracy that ran Russia was still 
Lenin and that they were serving the cause of a better world by calling 
themselves Communists in secret, they fell a pathetically easy prey to 
the two great enemies of literary talent in our time: Hollywood and 
Henry Luce, who reduced them to a condition where they appeared to 
have been subjected to druggings and secret operations and converted 
into creatures so radically deprived of any kind of personal self-confi- 
dence that they had hardly the moral conviction that gives a dignity to 
genuine unhappiness. Those who have not lent themselves to this fate 
have for the most part fallen back on teaching, a profession where 
they are at least in a position to keep in touch with the great work 
of the past instead of degrading the taste of the present. ‘Though we 
are left now with very little journalism of the literary and liberal kind 
that flourished just after the last war, we are witnessing the curious 
phenomenon—which would have been quite inconceivable in my 
college days—of young men teaching English or French in the most 
venerable schools and universities at the same time that they hold 
radical political opinions and contribute to “advanced’”’ magazines. 
The youngest classes of all, the ones not yet out or just out of school, 
emerge into manhood on the contemporary stage just as the scenery 
is being shifted, and find themselves dispatched into the services 
with no chance to think seriously of literary careers. 

It is thus, as I have said, rather difficult for the veteran of letters of 
the earlier crop who is retiring a little before his time, to find an 
appropriate young master on whom to bestow the accolade. On their 
side, the younger people want precisely to thrust him into a throne 
and have him available as an object of veneration. The literary worker 
of the twenties who had thought of himself—to change the figure—as 
merely keeping alive a small fire while the cold night was closing 
down, is surprised and even further disquieted to find himself sur- 
rounded by animals, attracted or amazed by the light, some of which 
want to keep warm and some of which fear and want to eat him. What 
is wonderful to both these groups is that the man should have fire at 
all. What is strange is that he should seem to belong to a kind of pro- 
fessional group, now becoming extinct and a legend, in which the 
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practice of letters was a common craft and the belief in its value a 
common motivation. The journalist of the later era is troubled at the 
thought of a writer who works up his own notions and signs his own 
name; and for the literary man in a college, incorporated in that quite 
different organism, the academic profession, with its quite other 
hierarchies of value and competitions for status, the literary man of 
the twenties presents himself as the distant inhabitant of another 
intellectual world; and he figures as the final instalment of the body of 
material to be studied. The young men of our earlier classes saw in 
literature a sphere of activity in which they hoped themselves to play 
a part. You read Shakespeare, Shelley, George Meredith, Dostoevsky, 
Ibsen, and you wanted, however imperfectly and on however infini- 
tesimal a scale, to learn their trade and have the freedom of their 
company. I remember Scott Fitzgerald’s saying to me, not long after 
we had got out of college: “I want to be one of the greatest writers 
who have ever lived, don’t you?” I had not myself really quite enter- 
tained this fantasy because I had been reading Plato and Dante. Scott 
had been reading Booth Tarkington, Compton Mackenzie, H. G. 
Wells and Swinburne; but when he later got to better writers, his 
standards and his achievement went sharply up, and he would always 
have pitted himself against the best in his own line that he knew. | 
thought his remark rather foolish at the time, yet it was one of the 
things that made me respect him; and I am sure that his intoxicated 
ardor represented the healthy way for a young man of talent to feel. 
The young men of the later classes have too often seemed inhibited 
from these impulses. The good fortune of the college faculties in ac- 
quiring some of the ablest of them has, I fear, been offset by the curbs 
thus imposed on the writers themselves. But it had been true from 
the beginning of many of these men that they were resigned to classify 
and to analyze: it was the case with the Marxist critics as well as with 
the teachers who read Eliot. Marxism, as Trotsky said, had produced 
a new political culture but no distinctive artistic culture. The young 
intellectuals of the thirties did want to join Marx and Lenin in their 
great field of intellectual historical action; but when the problems of 
historical action seemed to have been removed in Europe to a less 
intellectual plane, they could only take sanctuary in learned research. 
The scholarship of Marxism in some cases shaded easily into the schol- 
arship of the English Department; and the inquest on literary culture 
from the social-economic point of view was contracted to a simple 
ambition to get the whole thing under glass. And this is where this 
bibliography comes in. 
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I visited Princeton last spring, and one evening, at the house of a 
professor, I uneasily became aware that this all-absorbing scholarship 
was after me. I had already been slightly troubled by the efforts of 
the Princeton Librarian to collect the letters of Mencken and by his 
project of bringing out a volume of them while the writer was still 
alive. I still thought of Mencken as a contemporary, whose faculties 
showed no signs of failing; I still looked forward to reading what he 
should write. That the librarian should have been able to induce him 
to accept this semi-posthumous status seemed to me an ominous 
sign that the movement was folding back on itself before having 
finished its work. And now they were creeping up on me, who was 
fifteen years younger than Mencken and had arrived at middle age 
under the illusion that I had not really yet begun to write. I had even 
a chilling impression that the forces of bibliography would prefer me 
already to be dead, since the record could then be completed. 

I have lent myself, however, to their dubious design under the per- 
suasion of the Old School Tie in the person of Arthur Mizener (who 
of course ought to be writing his own essays and poems instead of 
cataloguing Archibald MacLeish’s and mine). My scholarly instincts 
were tempted as well as my literary vanity, and I have ended by scrap- 
ing up items of sick-making puerilia and insignificant paragraphs and 
reviews which the Library might never have found for itself and 
which might better perhaps have been left unidentified; and I fear 
that this piling up of titles must have given me a false sense of 
accomplishment, because I got to the point of imagining that I had 
published a number of pieces which turned out actually never to 
have been printed. 

I have thus to this extent, myself, fallen a victim to the folding- 
back process, and I may as well complete my lapse by playing the 
patriarch, too, and performing a brief obituary on my work as it is 
bibliographed here—a process which will lead me again to the general 
questions with which I began. 

This list, then, is the record of a journalist, and the only real inter- 
est it can have is that of showing how a journalist works. When I call 
myself a journalist, I do not of course mean that I have always dealt 
with current events or that I have not put into my books something 
more than can be found in my articles; I mean that I have made my 
living mainly by writing in periodicals. There is a serious profession 
of journalism, and it involves its own special problems. To write what 
you are interested in writing and to succeed in getting editors to pay 
for it, is a feat that may require pretty close calculation and a good 
deal of ingenuity. You have to learn to load solid matter into notices 
of ephemeral happenings; you have to developa resourcefulness at pur- 
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suing a line of thought through pieces on miscellaneous and more or 
less fortuitous subjects; and you have to acquire a technique of slip- 
ping over on the routine of editors the deeper independent work 
which their over-anxious intentness on the fashions of the month or 
the week have conditioned them automatically to reject, as the ma- 
chines that make motor parts automatically reject out-sizes. My prin- 
cipal heroes among journalists in English have been DeQuincey, Poe 
and Shaw, and they have all, in their various manners, shown them- 
selves masters of these arts. Poe in particular—though at the cost of an 
effort which was one of the pressures that shattered him—succeeded 
in selling almost all he wrote to the insipid periodicals of his day, 
studying the forms that were effective with the public, passing off his 
most anguished visions in the guise of mystery stories, and, by getting 
the editor, in some cases, to publish pieces that had been published 
before but of which he had prepared new versions, scoring the 
triumph of thus making them pay him for the gratuitous labor of 
rewriting demanded by his artistic conscience. The masterpieces 
excreted like precious stones by the subterranean chemistry of his 
mind were sprinkled into a rapid stream of news letters and daily 
reviewing that was itself made to feed his interests and contribute to 
his higher aims. And Bernard Shaw, when he was doing for the Sat- 
urday Review the weekly chronicle of the London theatres, suc- 
ceeded, without ever being dull, in gradually conveying to his readers 
the outlines of his whole philosophy political, economic and artistic. 
My own strategy—to make an anticlimax—has usually been, first to 


, get books for review or reporting assignments to cover on subjects 
_in which I happened to be interested; then, later, to use the scattered 
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articles for writing general studies of these subjects; and finally to 
bring out a book in which groups of these essays were revised and 
combined. There are usually to be distinguished in the writings listed 
here at least two or three stages; and it is of course by the books that 
I want to stand, since the preliminary sketches quite often show my 
subjects in a different light and in some cases, perhaps, are contra- 
dicted by my final conclusions about them. This method of working 
out in print one’s treatment of something one is studying involves 
a certain amount of extra writing and consequently of energy wasted; 
but it does have the advantage of allowing one’s ideas first to appear 
in a tentative form, so that they are exposed to correction and crit- 
icism. My non-critical and non-reportorial productions I have also 
to some extent smuggled in, and their forms may have been some- 
times affected by the importunate consideration of the usefulness of 
detachable units of the right size for magazines. 

As for the content of all these articles, I see that I was more or less 
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consciously trying to follow a definite tradition. I had been stimulated 
at boarding-school and college by the examples of Shaw and Mencken, 
and, to a lesser extent, by that of James Huneker. All these men were 
exciting in their day because they had news to bring and unconven- 
tional causes to serve. In Huneker’s case, it was simply a matter of com- 
municating to the United States, then backward in its assimilation 
of what had been going on culturally in the rest of the world to what 
seems today an incredible degree, of the musical and literary happen- 
ings of the preceding half-century in Europe. But Mencken and 
Shaw were the prophets of new movements in their national cultures 
to which they were also important contributors; and, though their 
conceptions of their social aims differed, both were carrying on that 
work of “Enlightenment” of which the flame had been so fanned by 
Voltaire. I suppose that I, too, wanted to prove myself a “soldier in the 
Liberation War of humanity,” and to speak for the “younger gen- 
eration” who were “knocking at the door’: such phrases were often 
in my head. But for American writing, when I came upon the scene, 
the battle had mostly been won: I was myself a beneficiary of the 
work that had been done by Mencken and others. ‘There remained | 
for the young journalist, however, two roads that had still to be) 
broken: the road to the understanding of the most recent literary! 
events in the larger international world—Joyce, Eliot, Proust, etc.— 
which were already out of the range of readers the limits of whose! 
tastes had been fixed by Egoists and The Quintessence of Ibsen-| 
ism; and to bring home to the “bourgeois” intellectual world the 
most recent developments of Marxism in connection with the Russian 
Revolution. I was of course far from being either alone or first in 
popularizing either of these subjects; but they were the matters with 
which I was mostly concerned, and I felt that what I was doing had, 
some logical connection with the work of the older men I admired.) 
And now what is the next logical step? I am today past the age for 
this kind of activity; but I have been wondering in the last few years, 
and especially going back over my work in this list, what the next 
phase of literature will be and what is to become of the “Enlighten- 
ment.” Well, in the literary field, it does look as if the movements for 
which people have been fighting had, if not actually run their courses, 
at least completed certain phases of their development. Two of the 
tendencies that have stimulated most controversy both vis-a-vis tradi- 
tional methods and in conflict with one another: naturalism and 
symbolism—culminated and fused in the work of Joyce at the time 
that he wrote Ulysses. And there was also embodied in Ulysses an 
exploitation or a parallel exploration of the Freudian tendencies in 
psychology which had themselves had to fight for their lives and which 
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could still seem sensational in fiction. The Waste Land came out the 
same year as Ulysses, 1922; and the result was one of those blood- 
heating crises that have been occurring periodically in literature since 
the first night of Hernani in 1830: howls of denunciation, defiant 
applause and defense, final vindication and triumph. But when the 
successor to Ulysses arrived, even more daring and great though it 
was, its reception was completely different; and the difference is sig. 
nificant and perhaps marks the drop of a trajectory in modern litera- 
ture. Such occasions had never been deprived in the past either of eve- 
ning clothes to hiss from the boxes or of young men to wear the red vest 
of Gautier; but the appearance of Finnegans Wake, instead of detonat- 
ing a battle, was received with incurious calm. No exalted young 
journalists defended it; no old fogeys attacked it with fury. The re- 
viewers spoke respectfully of Joyce in deprecating an aberration, and 
detoured around the book without giving it the smallest attention; 
and among the older writers who had been interested in Ulysses, now 
comfortably ensconced in their niches, a few read it, but most ignored 
it. The only group of intellectuals that gave a serious hearing to this 
work turned out, by a curious reversal of the traditional situation, to 
be made up, precisely, of members of the profession which had be- 
come proverbial as the enemies of anything new. Finnegans Wake 
went straight from the hands of Joyce into the hands of the college 
professors, and is today not a literary issue but a subject of academic 
research. Nor is this, in my opinion, entirely due to the complex 
erudition of the book itself or to the abstruseness of some of its mean- 
ings: Finnegans Wake gives a scope to Joyce’s lyric gift in a way 
that Ulysses did not, and it makes a new departure in the merging of 
the techniques of the novel and verse that ought to be of special 
interest to poets and fiction-writers both. The fate of Finnegans. Wake 
is partly, I believe, the result of the process which I have mentioned 
above: the inevitable gravitation toward teaching jobs of able young 
literary men who can find no decent work outside them. In the twen- 
ties, Mr. Harry Levin, who has written so brilliantly on Joyce, would 
undoubtedly have been editing The Dial and going to bat for Ulysses 
in its pages: today he teaches English at Harvard, while an old red- 
waistcoat-wearer like me who made a move to get the garment out 
of moth-balls at the time Finnegans Wake was published, is being 
treated to a quiet bibliography under the auspices of the Princeton 
Library, where, as I remember, in 1912, Ernest Dowson and Oscar 
Wilde were the latest sensational writers who had got in past the 
stained-glass windows. 

As for the Marxist or social-economic branch of the naturalistic 
school—John Dos Passos and André Malraux—it has definitely passed 
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into eclipse, either perplexed or suppressed by the war. The reaction 
against all forms of naturalism in the direction of universalizing 
mythologies which had already been a vital element in Yeats and Eliot 
and Joyce and Mann, and which has lately taken the form of a cult 
for the psychological fantasies of Kafka, logical and useful though 
this shift has been, can hardly be, as some of its partisans insist, a 

eat renovating subversive movement for which its champions must 
still contend. An attempt to get back to the pure fairy-tale would cer- 
tainly be retrograde if it ever became formidable; and in the mean- 
time, what, from the artistic point of view, have Kafka and his emu- 
lators done—though they reflect a different moral atmosphere—that 
had not already been done in the nightmares of Gogol and Melville 
and Poe? 

In the case of political journalism, something similar has taken 
place. The exponents of the various traditions of radical and liberal 
writing have mostly been stunned or flattened out by Hitler’s 
bombs and tanks. The socialists are now for the most part simply 
patriots, as they inevitably become in time of war; the Communists 
are Russian nationalists who would not recognize a thought of Lenin’s 
if they happened by some mistake to see one; the liberal weeklies are 
not merely dull shades of the luminous spirits they once were, but 
false phantoms whose non-incandescence is partly due to an alien 
mixture of the gases of propaganda injected by the Stalinists and the 
British. All this press of the left had been losing its best talent, 
through its own mediocrity and timidity, to the Curtis and Luce 
organizations. But the Saturday Evening Post, our old enemy, seems 
itself to have passed into a decline, and to have abandoned the talent- 
wrecking field to Fortune and Time and Life, whose success during 
the last fifteen years has been one of the main events of our journal- 
ism. The method of summarizing the news which has been character- 
istic of these magazines has had of course its considerable value. It is 
a logical result of the need for surveying and articulating the hap- 
penings of the world which has been brought to our consciousness by 
our new means of communication and transportation. The kind of 
reports that you find in Time, factual, lucid and terse, give you some- 
thing that you cannot get from the newspapers or the liberal week- 
lies; and they compensate by compactness and relative perspective 
for the shredding and dilution of the radio. But the competence of 
presentation tends to mask the ineptitude and the cynicism of the men- 
tality behind the report; and the effect on the public consciousness 
may be almost as demoralizing in its more non-committal way as the 
tirades of the old Yellow Press. For you cannot have a presentation of 
facts without implying also an attitude; and the attitude of the Luce 
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publications has been infectious though it is mainly negative. The 
occasional statements of policy signed by Mr. Luce and others which 
appear in these magazines are on the level of Sixth Form orations or 
themes: they confirm the impression one gets from the rest of a com- 
plete absence of serious interpretation on the part of the editorial 
director; and the various points of view of the men who put Time 
together, appear to have been mashed down and to figure in what they 
print only as blurred streaks of coloration that blot the machine. 
finished surface. Their picture of the world gives us sometimes simply 
the effect of schoolboy mentalities in a position to avail themselves of 
a gigantic research equipment; but it is almost always tinged with a 
peculiar kind of jeering rancor. There is a tendency to exhibit the 
persons whose activities are chronicled, not as more or less able or 
noble or amusing or intelligent human beings, who have various ways 
of being right or wrong, but—because they are presented by writers 
who are allowed no points of view themselves—as manikins, some- 
times cocky, sometimes busy, sometimes zealous, sometimes silly, 
sometimes gruesome, but in most cases quite infra-human, who make 
speeches before guinea-pig parliaments, issue commands and move 
armies of beetles back and forth on bas-relief battle-maps, indulge 
themselves maniacally in queer little games of sport, science, art, 
beer-bottle-top collecting or what-not, squeak absurd little boasts and 
complaints, and pop up their absurd little faces in front of the lenses 
of the Luce photographers, and add up to a general impression that 
the pursuits, past and present, of the human race are rather an absurd 
little scandal about which you might find out some even nastier details 
if you met the editors of Time over cocktails. This habit of mind must 
have been prompted in the beginning by a natural reaction from the 
habit of the period just before, when Charley Schwab, Charley Mit- 
chell and Herbert Hoover had all been celebrated as great public fig- 
ures; but it has turned into purely gratuitous caricature—that is, cari- 
cature without a purpose. The journalism of the age of Voltaire was a 
journalism that was mainly purpose with a selection of relevant facts, 
and its inadequacies have often been noted; but a journalism which 
aims merely at facts, with no political or moral intent, ends by dis- 
pensing with even the conviction that the human race ought to go 
on, and so cannot help making it hateful. Who would drive a plane 
or man a ship or write a sentence or perform an experiment, or even 
build a factory or organize a business, to perpetuate the race shown 
in Time? It is the part of an educated man—and the employees of 
Henry Luce are far from the old-fashioned, illiterate reporters—to try 
to give life some value and point; but these papers which were started 
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on the assumption, to quote an early statement of Luce’s, “that most 

eople are not well-informed, and that something ought to be done,” 
have ended by having nothing to tell them that appears to be worth 
the telling. 


In all this, it is very hard to know whether tendencies are coming 
or going, whether movements are running down or merely being 
interrupted. But certainly, as I said at the beginning, a definite break 
has occurred. It is the moment, perhaps, failing anything better, for 
an innocent bibliography. ‘Tomorrow the cessation of the war will be 
turning loose again those forces that are in conflict within all our 
nations, and setting free, with the end of the slaughter, the creative 
instincts again. We must hope that the men who will come out of the 
services will do again as they did in 1919: both demand and provide 
better work. But, in the meantime, in spite of bibliographies and 
their effect of well-ordered finality, we must apply ourselves to bridg- 
ing a gap; and the risks of the civilian writer which he is bound to 
accept in war-time are poor remuneration or complete lack of market, 
public disapproval, self-doubt. 
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Edmund Wilson: A Checklist 


BY ARTHUR MIZENER 


MONG contemporary critics there is certainly no one who can 
equal Mr. Edmund Wilson for that particular combination of 
historical insight and critical integrity which marks his best work. 
He has the gift of acquiring great intimacy with a work and at the 
same time remaining unobsessed by it, free to judge it by standards 
larger than its own. Moreover, these two movements of the mind 
usually remain in balance: the freedom seldom becomes alienation, 
seldom leads to the exploitation of critical dogma in place of direct 
judgment; and the intimacy almost never results in simple apprecia- 
tion. Taking Mr. Wilson’s considerable natural gifts for granted, I 
suppose the particular form in which they manifest themselves may 
be largely the result of his visualizing himself simply as a professional 
writer among professionals. This conception, with its craftsman’s 
pride and its professional respect for its own activity, hardly exists 
among young writers. It has very great virtues. These virtues Mr. 
Wilson’s work has displayed in some degree from the beginning, 
when he was only one among a number of gifted young writers. 
The period of the First World War was a time for gifted writers, 
and there was a distinguishable group of them at the great universi- 
ties, of which Princeton had its fair share. The literary mortality 
among these writers, however, has been considerable during the 
twenty-five years since: the circumstances having been what they were, 
it is not difficult to understand why this should have been so. It is a 
real part of the evidence for the solidity of Mr. Wilson’s talent that 
he has not only not ceased to write, as have so many of his contem- 
poraries, but that he has constantly written better during this period. 
It is surely time the universities recognized the brilliance of this 
generation and time Princeton paid some tribute to the best of them 
now living. A checklist such as this one may be a kind of beginning. 
I have tried to follow as nearly as was practical the form used by 
Mr. Thorp and Mr. Baker in their checklists of the writings of Mr. 
Tate and Mr. Blackmur in the April 1942 issue of THE CHRONICLE. 
The only major change from that form here is the arrangement of the 
material in chronological order, a change necessitated by the greater 
bulk of Mr. Wilson’s work. This form is, I think, self-explanatory, 
except possibly in its handling of periodical material. In the case of 
periodical material, when entries for two or more articles from the 
same periodical appear in succession, the name of the periodical has 
been printed only with the first entry; it is to be assumed, therefore, 
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about any entry which does not include the title of a periodical, that 
the article in question appeared in the last periodical mentioned in a 
previous entry. As the reader will see from Mr. Wilson’s account of 
it in an article printed elsewhere in this issue of THE CHRONICLE, the 
process of revision which leads from periodical publication to final 
book form is very complex in his case. I have found it impossible to 
indicate this process by mere bibliographical entry, and I have there- 
fore contented myself with listing the contents of each book in detail. 
This will at least allow the interested reader to trace the more or less 
direct reprinting of periodical material for himself. 

A good many of the items listed here were published anonymously; 
I have not distinguished these items from the rest, but I have checked 
the ascription of every one of them with Mr. Wilson himself. This 
list is almost certainly incomplete; it would be much more so were it 
not for the great help given me by Mr. Thorp and for the patience 
and generosity of Mr. Wilson himself. 


I. BOOKS 


~ 


. Property of | Princeton University Triangle Club | The Evil Eye | A Comedy in 
Two Acts | For the Use of Cast Candidates Exclusively [1915] 
First edition. 26 p. Gray paper wrappers. 


. The | Undertaker’s | Garland | John Peale Bishop | Edmund Wilson Jr. | Decorations 
by Boris Artzybasheff | [device] | New York | Alfred . A . Knopf | MCMXXII 
First edition. 192 p. Black cloth, purple paper labels. 
Contains: Preface, p. 13-23. The Death of the Last Centaur, p. 27-38. The Funeral 
of a Romantic Poet, p. 54-8. The Death of an Efficiency Expert, p. 68-88. The Death 
of a Soldier, p. 99-120. Emily in Hades, p. 129-63. Epilogue: Apollo, p. 191-2. 
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. Discordant | Encounters | - | Plays and Dialogues | - | By Edmund Wilson | [device] 
| New York | Albert & Charles Boni | 1926 

First edition. 298 p. Blue and gray cloth. The title is surrounded by a decorative 
border, which is surrounded by a border of a single line of rules. 

Contains: The Poet's Return: Mr. Paul Rosenfeld and Mr. Matthew Josephson. 
The Delegate from Great Neck: Mr. Van Wyck Brooks and Mr. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Mrs. Alving and Oedipus: A Professor of Fifty and a Journalist of Twenty-Five. In 
the Galapagos: Mr. William Beebe and a Marine Iguana. Cronkhite’s Clocks. The 
Crime in the Whistler Room. 


oe 


-I Thought of Daisy | By | Edmund Wilson | [device] | New York | Charles Scribner's 
Sons | 1929 

First edition. vi, 312 p. Dark blue cloth. The title is surrounded by a border of a 
single line of rules. 


5: Poets, Farewell! | By | Edmund Wilson | New York | Charles Scribner’s Sons | 1929 

First edition. viii, 78 p. Brown boards, black cloth spine. The title is surrounded 

by a green decorative border, which is surrounded by a border of a double line of 
rules. 

Contains: Three Women Remembered in Absence [I To a Painter Going Abroad; 

II The Lido; III “Shut out the Square . . .”]. Infection. A Young Girl Indicted for 

Murder. Highballs. A Train Out of the Terminal. Club Caprice. American Master- 

pieces. To an Actress. Stucco and Stone. Boboli Gardens. Americanization. Copper 

and White. The House of a Man of Genius. Provincetown. Jersey Coast [I Train's 
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Whistle; If Swimming; III The Summer Hotel]. Oneida County Fair. Death Warrant. 
Dedication for a Book. The Night Attack. Quintilian. Tannhiuser. Nocturne. South- 
ampton. Epitaphs [I American Soldiers; If American Officers and Soldiers Who Com- 
mitted Suicide; III A Young German; IV A Hospital Nurse]. Chaumont. The New 
Patriotism. Poets, Farewell [I “When All the Young Were Dying, I Dwelt Among the 
Dead”; II “Poets, Farewell!—Farewell, Gay Pastorals”; III “Here Where Your Blue 
Bay’s Hook Is Half Begun”; IV “—And You Who Faint at Either’s Hard Expense”; 
V “Dim Screens Obscure the Dawn”’}. 


Axel’s Castle | A Study in the Imaginative Literature | of 1870-1930 | By | Edmund 
Wilson | Charles Scribner’s Sons | New York . London | 1931 

First edition. 7 leaves, 320 p., 1 leaf. Blue cloth, white paper label. There have 
been ten printings of Axel’s Castle, as follows: March 1931, August 1931, April 1932, 
October 1932, March 1934, February 1935, April 1936, July 1939, October 1940, 
April 1942. 

Contains: Symbolism. W. B. Yeats. Paul Valery. T. S. Eliot. Marcel Proust. James 
Joyce. Gertrude Stein. Axel and Rimbaud. Appendices [I Three Versions of a Passage 
from James Joyce’s New Novel; II Memoirs of Dadaism by Tristram Tzara]. 


. The American Jitters | A Year of the Slump | By | Edmund Wilson | Charles 


Scribner’s Sons | New York - London | 1932 

First American edition. x, 314 p. Red Cloth. 

Contains: Dwight Morrow in New Jersey. Political Headquarters. Foster and Fish. 
Aladdin’s Lecture Palace. The Bank of United States. The Metropolitan. Communists 
and Cops. Detroit Motors. Red Cross and County Agent. Senator and Engineer. 
“Still—” Meditations of a Progressive. A Bad Day in Brooklyn. The First of May. 
Two Protests. Frank Keeney’s Coal Diggers. Tennessee Agrarians. The Freight-Car 
Case. The Enchanted Forest. Indian Corn Dance. The Fourth of July. Hoover Dam. 
The City of Our Lady the Queen of the Angels. Eisenstein in Hollywood. The Jump- 
ing-Off Place. The Independent Farmer. Lawrence, Mass. The Best People. The Case 
of the Author. A Man in the Street. 


Devil Take the Hindmost, A Year of the Slump, Charles Scribner’s Sons, London, 
1932. 
First English edition. This is the English edition of The American Jitters; it con- 
sists of the sheets of the American edition with a new title-page. I have not been able 
to see a copy. 


. Travels in | Two Democracies | Edmund Wilson | Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


New York [1936] 

First American edition. viii, 326 p., 1 leaf. Tan cloth with red and brown stamping. 
Travels in Two Democracies was published in Canada in 1936 by George McLeod, 
Toronto, who bought bound copies from Harcourt, Brace. 

Contains: Prologue: The Man in the Mirror. U.S.A., November, 1932-May, 1934: 
I Election Night; If Hull House in 1932; III Illinois Household; IV A Great Dream 
Come True; V Inaugural Parade; VI Shaw at the Metropolitan; VII Sunshine Charlie; 
VIII The Old Stone House; IX The Second Battle of Oriskany; X Saving the Right 
People and Their Butlers; XI What to do Till the Doctor Comes; XII Miss Barrows 
and Doctor Wirt; XIII Japanese Cherry Blossoms. Flashback: Lieutenant Franklin. 
U. S. S. R., May-October, 1935: I Old England; II London to Leningrad; III Lenin- 
grad Theaters; IV On the Margin of Moscow; V Volga Idyll; VI Odessa: Counter- 
Idyll; VII Final Reflections. Epilogue. 


This Room and This Gin | and These Sandwiches | - | Three Plays by Edmund 
Wilson | - | The Crime in the Whistler Room | A Winter in Beech Street | Beppo 
and Beth | New York . The New Republic - 1937 

First edition. x, 298 p., 1 leaf. Light tan paper wrappers, with a cover design by 
C. Cogges. 
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11. The Triple Thinkers | Ten Essays on Literature | by Edmund Wilson | [quotation] 
| Harcourt, Brace and Company | New York [1938] 

First American edition. viii, 290 p. Green cloth. The Triple Thinkers was published 
in Canada in 1938 by George McLeod, Toronto, who bought bound copies from 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Contains: Mr. More and the Mithraic Bull. Is Verse a Dying Technique? In Honor 
of Pushkin [I Evgeni Onegin; II The Bronze Horse]. A. E. Housman. Flaubert’s 
Politics. The Ambiguity of Henry James. John Jay Chapman. The Satire of Samuel 
Butler. Bernard Shaw at Eighty. Marxism and Literature. 


12. The Triple Thinkers, Ten Essays in Literature, by Edmund Wilson, The Oxford 
University Press, Oxford, 1938. 
First English edition. This edition consists of sheets of the American edition with 
a new title-page. I have not been able to see a copy. 


13. Edmund Wilson | To the Finland Station | A Study in the Writing | and Acting of 
History | New York | Harcourt, Brace and Company [1940] 

First American edition. 3 leaves, 510 p. Red cloth. To the Finland Station was 
published in Canada in 1940 by George McLeod, Toronto, who bought bound copies 
from Harcourt, Brace. 

Contains: Michelet Discovers Vico. Michelet and the Middle Ages. Michelet and 
the Revolution. Michelet Tries to Live His History. Michelet Between Nationalism 
and Socialism. Decline of the Revolutionary Tradition: Renan. Decline of the Revo- 
lutionary Tradition: Taine. Decline of the Revolutionary Tradition: Anatole France. 
Origins of Socialism: Saint-Simon’s Hierarchy. Origins of Socialism: The Communities 
of Fourier and Owen. Origins of Socialism: Enfantin and the American Socialists. 
Karl Marx: Prometheus and Lucifer. Karl Marx Decides to Change the World. 
Friedrich Engels: The Young Man from Manchester. The Partnership of Marx and 
Engels. Marx and Engels: Grinding the Lens. Marx and Engels Take a Hand at 
Making History. The Myth of the Dialectic. Marx and Engels Go Back to Writing 
History. Historical Actors: Lassalle. Historical Actors: Bakunin. Karl Marx: Poet of 
Commodities and Dictator of the Proletariat. Karl Marx Dies at His Desk. Lenin: 
The Brothers Ulyanov. Lenin: The Great Headmaster. Trotsky: The Young Eagle. 
Trotsky Identifies History with Himself. Lenin Identifies Himself with History. 
Lenin at the Finland Station. Appendices [A Karl Marx: A Prolet-Play; B Marx on 
the Differential Calculus; C Engels to Marx, February 13, 1851; D Herr Vogt and 
His Modern Successors]. 


14.To the Finland Station, A Study in the Writing and Acting of History, Secker & 
Warburg, London, 1940. 
First English edition. This edition consists of sheets of the American edition with 
a new title-page. There was a second issue of it in 1942. I have not been able to see 
a copy. 


15. The Boys in the Back Room | [device] | Notes on California Novelists | By | Edmund 
Wilson | [device] | [quotation] | The Colt Press : San Francisco | 1941 
Limited edition. 74 p. Sand cloth, black and white paper labels. Colophon: “Of this 
first edition one hundred copies have been printed on special paper & signed by the 
author May 1941. This is copy number —.” 
Contains: The Playwright in Paradise. James M. Cain. John O’Hara. William 
Saroyan. Hans Otto Storm. John Steinbeck. Facing the Pacific. Postscript. 


16. The Boys in the Back Room | [device] | Notes on California Novelists | By | Edmund 
Wilson | [device] | [quotation] | The Colt Press : San Francisco | 1941 
First trade edition. 74 p. Green and white boards, black cloth spine, white paper 
label. Colophon: “Fifteen hundred copies of this book were issued by the Colt Press 
in May Nineteen forty one.” 
Contains: Same as number 15. 


17. The Wound | and the Bow | - | Seven Studies in Literature | By | Edmund Wilson | 
- | [device] | Houghton Mifflin Company | The Riverside Press Cambridge | 1941 
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First American edition. viii, 296 p. Light blue cloth. The Wound and the Bow 
was published in Canada in 1941 by Thomas Allen, Toronto, who bought bound 
copies from Houghton Mifflin. It was published in England in 1942 by Secker & 
Warburg, London, who bought both bound copies and, later, sheets from Houghton 
Mifflin. I have not been able to see copies of these editions. 

Contains: Dickens: The Two Scrooges. The Kipling That Nobody Read. Uncom. 
fortable Casanova. Justice to Edith Wharton. Hemingway: Gauge of Morale. The 
Dream of H. C. Earwicker. Philoctetes: The Wound and the Bow. 


. The Last Tycoon | An Unfinished Novel | By | F. Scott Fitzgerald | Together with | 
The Great Gatsby | and Selected Stories | [device] | New York | Charles Scribner's 
Sons | 1941 

First edition. x, 476 p. Blue cloth, gold lettering. As the dust jacket alone says, 

“edited with an introduction by Edmund Wilson.” 


Note-Books | of Night | by Edmund Wilson | [device] | The Colt Press :: San Fran- 
cisco | 1942 

Limited edition. 2 leaves, 114 p. Figured-paper boards, green cloth spine. Signed 
by the author on title-page. 

Contains: Night in May. Bishop Praxed’s Apology. A House of the Eighties. The 
Extrovert of Walden Pond. Disloyal Lines to an Alumnus. Riverton. The Voice. 
“This Blue World with Its High Wide Sky of Islands.” “Poured Full of Thin Gold 
Sun, September,—Houses White and Bare.” Provincetown, 1936. The Dark Room. 
Nightmare. “Dawns, Dawns, That Split with Light.” “After Writing.” Home to 
Town: Two Highballs. Response of the Gentle Scholars. “These Funny Muffled 
Woods; the Rusted Stream.” “The Crows of March Are Barking in the Wood.” “The 
Days and Nights—Pressure and Relief.” Birth and Death of Summer. November Ride. 
Chorus of Stalin’s Yes-Men. Some Americans Still in Spain to Some Stalinists Still in 
America. “My Dear, You Burn with Bright Green Eyes.” “The Grass Brown, the 
Bushes Dry.” The Omelet of A. MacLeish. The Good Neighbor. The Woman, the 
War Veteran and the Bear. Lesbia in Hell. Return from Louisiana, 1926. The Three 
Limperary Cripples, 1930. Word-Fetishism or Sick in Four Languages in Odessa, 
1936. The Moon in a Dream. Variations on a Landscape. At Laurelwood, 1939. 


20. Note-Books | of Night | by Edmund Wilson | [device] | The Colt Press :: San Fran- 
cisco | 1942 

First trade edition. 2 leaves, 114 p. Grey cloth, green paper labels. 

Contains: Same as number 19. 


. The Shock | of | Recognition | - | The Development of Literature | in the United 
States | Recorded by the Men | Who Made It | Edited by | Edmund Wilson | [device] 
| Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. | Garden City New York | 1943 

First edition. xviii, 1290 p., 1 leaf. Light blue cloth. 


22.Memoirs of Hecate County, A volume of Mr. Wilson’s short stories, Doubleday 
Doran Company, 1944. 


II. CONTRIBUTIONS TO COLLECTIONS AND INTRODUCTIONS 


A Book of Princeton Verse 1916, ed. Alfred Noyes, Princeton, The Princeton University 
Press, 1916. Contains: Princeton: February, 1916. Swift [I Stella; I1 The Dark Hour]. 
A Rose Found in a Greek Dictionary. The Prelude, p. 179-185. 

A Book of Princeton Verse, II, 1919, ed. Henry Van Dyke, Morris William Croll, Max- 
well Struthers Burt, James Creese, Jr., Princeton, The Princeton University Press, 
1919. Contains: Princeton: April, 1917. Southampton: November, 1917. Letters. Old 
Correspondence. Suburban November. A New Simonides. New Ode to a Nightingale, 
16-19, 137-138, 169-170. 
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Extracts from Press Notices of Ulysses by James Joyce, Leveridge and Co., London, 
1923[?]. Contains: An extract from “James Joyce, Ulysses,” The New Republic, 31:164-6 
(July 5, 1922). 

The Confessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, translated from the French, with a preface 
by Edmund Wilson, New * > \., Alfred A. 1 nopf, 1923. Contains: Preface, I, v-x. 

These United States, A, sium, ed. by Ernest Gruening, New York, Boni and 
Liveright, 1923. Contair-s: New Jersey: The Slave of Two Cities, I, 56-66. 

The Literary Spotlight, with a Freface by John Farrar, New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1924. Contains: F. Scott Fitzgerald, p. 125-134. 

May Days, an Anthology of Verse from Masses-Liberator, chosen and edited by Genevieve 
Taggard, New York, Boni & Liveright, 1935 “ontains: The New Patriotism. Epitaph 
for a Young German. Epitaph for a Hospitai Nurse, p. 215-217, 247-248. 

American Criticism, 1926, ed. William A. Drake, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1926. Contains: The All-Star Literary Vaudeville, p. 337-358. 

The American Caravan, a Yearbook of American Literature, ed. Van Wyck Brooks, 
Lewis 1. »ford, Alfred Kreymborg, Paul Rosenfeld, New York, The Literary Guild 
of Americ? 1927. Contains: Galahad, p. 222-261. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1929 and Yearbook of American Poetry, ed. W. S. 
Braithwaite, New Yo:'. George Sully and Co. Inc., 1929. Contains: Provincetown, 


» 395- 

Whither, Whither, or After Sex, What? d Symposium to End Symposiums, ed. Walter 
§. Hankel, New York, The Macaulay Co., 1930. Contains: Gorganzola, or the Future 
of Literary Criticism, p. 80-91. 

Modern American Poetry, A Critical Anthology, ed. Louis Untermeyer, Fourth Revised 
Edition, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1930. Contains: Poets Farewell. Infection, 

. 718-720. 

ee piamiiee, An Anthology of American Poetry (1630-1930), ed. Alfred Kreymborg, 
New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1930. Contains: When All the Young Were Dying, 
p. 562-563. 

The Critique of Humanism, A Symposium, ed. C. Hartley Grattan, New York, Brewer 
and Warren, Inc., 1930. Contains: Notes on Babbitt and More, p. 39-60. 

In Our Time, Stories by Ernest Hemingway, with an Introduction by Edmund Wilson, 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Contains: Introduction, p. vii-xv. 

Culture and the Crisis: An Open Letter to the Writers, Artists, Teachers, Physicians, En- 
gineers, Scientists and Other Professional Workers of America, League of Professional 
Groups for Foster and Ford, 1932. Contains: A Statement by Professional Workers, p. 
31-2. 

1933 Essay Annual, ed. Erich A. Walter, Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co., 1933. Con- 
tains: Lytton Strachey. 

Modern American Prose, ed. Carl Van Doren, New York, The Literary Guild, 1934. 
Contains: Symbolism, p. 687-700. 

The New Yorker Book of Verse, 1925-1935, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935. 
Contains: Elegies for a Passing World [I Riverton; II A House in the Eighties], p. 16-17. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1935 and Yearbook of American Poetry, ed. Alan F. 
Pater, New York, The Poetry Digest Association, 1936. Contains: The Dark Room, p. 
187. 

The New Republic Anthology, 1915-1935, ed. Groff Conklin, New York, The Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. Contains: The Jumping-Off Place, p. 404-410. 

Literary Opinion in America, ed. Morton Dauwen Zabel, New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1937. Contains: James Joyce. T. S. Eliot, p. 145-205. 

Types of Exposition, ed. R. A. Jelliffe, New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. Contains: 
Off New York: July 1919. 

The Fugitive, Clippings and Comments about the Magazine and the Members of the 
Group that Published It, ed. Merrill Moore, Boston, 1939. Contains: The Tennessee 
Poets, p. 59-61. 

Five Kinds of Writing, ed. Theodore Morrison and the Staff of English A at Harvard 
University, Boston, Little, Brown, & Co., 1939. Contains: Symbolism, p. 255-269. 
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We Moderns, Gotham Book Mart 1920-1940. Contains: John Peale Bishop, p. 14. 

Experience and Expression, An Approach to Critical Reading and Writing, ed. M. A, 
Wyman, L. B. Eves, W. A. S. Dollard, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Contains; 
Symbolism. 

A Quario of Modern Literature, ed. Leonard Brown, Porter G. Perrin, New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Contains: Red Cross Worker, p. 348-352. 

The Intent of the Critic, ed. Donald A. Stauffer, Princeton, The Princeton University 
Press, 1941. Contains: The Historical Interpretation of Literature, p. 39-62. 

Housman 1897-1936, by Grant Richards, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1941. Con- 
tains: Dedication for a Book, p. 442-443. 

American Harvest, ed. Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop, New York, L. B. Fisher, 1942, 
Contains: The Ambiguity of Henry James, p. 257-290. 

Marcel Proust, Reviews and Estimates in English, compiled by G. D. Lindner, Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1942. Contains: A selection from Axel’s Castle, p. 140-148. 

This Is My Best, ed. Whit Burnett, New York, The Dial Press, 1942. Contains: The Old 
Stone House, p. 324-332 [a badly cut version]. 

Study Out. the Land, Essays by T. K. Whipple, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1943. Contains: T. K. Whipple, A Prefatory Memoir, p. xi-xxii. 


III. POEMS IN PERIODICALS 


1911 The Young Lady Reads, The Hill School Record, 21:80-1 (December). 

1912 Love Me; Love My Dog, The Hill School Record, 21:106-7 (January). Valentine 
Echoes: II Valentine’s Apology, Rome, 270 A.p., 21:148-9 (February). Broadway, 
21:209-10 (April). 

1913 Author to Reader, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 69:269 (December). 

1914 The Tables Turned, or Revenge at Last, FPA’s column, The New York Tribune, 
April 21. The Present State of American Poetry, April 21. Whistler at Battersea, The 
Nassau Literary Magazine, 70:18-9 (April). The Shy Egoist, 70:114 (May). Lines, The 
Hill School Record, 23:315-7 (June). 

7915 Return, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 70:504 (February). The Prelude, 71:11 
(April). Swift [I Stella; If The Dark Hour] 71:181-2 (November). 

1916 The Sleeping College, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 71:381 (February). A Rose 
Found in a Greek Dictionary, 72:109 (June). 

1920 Epitaph for a Young German, The Liberator, 3:2:46 (February). Gluck in New 
York, The New Republic, 22:150 (March 31). Epitaph for a Hospital Nurse, The 
Liberator, 3:4:48 (April). The New Patriotism, 3:6:26-7 (June). G. H. Q., January, 
1919, Poetry, 17:78 (November). Not Here, 17:78 (November). 

1922 Quintilian: A Ballad, The Double-Dealer, 3:17:233 (May). Stucco and Stone, 
4:21:123-4 (September). Stucco and Stone, The Literary Digest, 74:14:30 (September 30). 

1923 The Olympians, Scribner’s Magazine, 73:62 (January). Tannhaduser, A Poem to 
Follow Lancelot and Merlin, by Edw-n Arl-ngt-n R-b-ns-n and Edmund Wilson, Jr., 
Playboy, 2:1:33 (March). Holocaust, or the New Devastation, 2:1:42 (March) [with 
John Peale Bishop]. 

1924 Nocturne, Lines Inspired by the Verses of a Lady, Playboy, 2:9:6 (July). 

1926 To a Young Girl (Indicted for Murder), The Saturday Review of Literature, 2:647 
(March 20). To a Friend Going Abroad, Scribner’s Magazine, 79:274 (March). 

1927 Dedication to a Book, The Bookman, 66:162 (October). 

1929 Provincetown, The Bookman, 69:166 (April). 

1934 Wilson’s Night Thoughts [I The Extravert; II Bishop Praxed’s Apology; III Dis- 
loyal Lines to an Alumnus], The New Yorker, 10:5:21 (March 17). The Dark Room, 
The New Republic, 81:101 (December 5). 

1935 Elegies for a Passing World [I Riverton; II A House in the Eighties; The Voice], 
The New Yorker, 10:50:19 (January 26). Response of the Gentle Scholars, The New 
Republic, 82:178 (March 27). Night in May, 82:234 (April 10). 

1936 Sleeping and Waking, Poetry, 47:243-5 (February). 
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1937 Land’s Edge [I Provincetown, 1936; II Past Midnight; III Morning], Poetry, 
,0:186-7 (July). The Good Neighbor, The New Republic, 92:337-8 (October 27). 
1939 The Omelet of A. MacLeish, The New Yorker, 14:48:23-4 (January 14). The Play- 
wright in Paradise, The New Republic, 98:332 (April 26). Some Americans Still in 
Spain to Some Stalinists Still in America, The Partisan Review, 6:5:102 (Fall) [signed 

“E. W. and M. McC.” M. McC. is Mrs. Wilson]. 

1940 Three Women [I Home to Town: Two Highballs; If November Ride; III “My 
Dear, You Burn with Bright Green Eyes”), Poetry, 55:182-5 (January). Birth and Death 
of Summer, The New Yorker, 16:32:27 (September 21). 

1942 On Editing Scott Fitzgerald’s Papers, The New Yorker, 18:13:17 (May 16). 


_ 1943 Swift [I Stella; If The Dark Hour], The Nassau Literary Magazine, 100:3:76. 


IV. SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES AND DIALOGUES IN PERIODICALS 


1910 The Conjuring Shop, The Hill School Record, 19:151-5 (March). The Works of 
Mrs. Behn, 19:193-6 (April). The Daring Flight of Addison Thinbridge, 20:67-71 
(December). 

1911 The Adventures of a Gentleman, The Hill School Record, 20:132-7 (February). 
The Will, 20:150-g (March). The Successful Mr. Sterne, 20:214-9 (April). Mr. Halcrest 
and the Burglar, 20:241-6 (May). The Decadence of Modern Literature, by Brainard 
Spargo, FPA’s column, The New York Evening Mail, September 18, p. 8. 

1912 An Augustan Trilogy, II: That Bright Little Play, The Hill School Record, 
21:126-7 (February). Dobell’s “Pure and Unfermented,” 21:164-9 (March). As Others 
See Us, 21:18g9-91 (April). The Sane Tea Party, 21:226-38 (May). A Record Board 
Meeting, 21:251-6 (May) [Wilson wrote only his own speeches in this piece]. 

1913 The Spirit of New Jersey, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 68:291-304 (February). 
Growing Up, 69:17-24 (April). Before the Wedding, 69:80-94 (May). Afterwards, 
69:239-47 (December). 

1914 The Novel Reader’s Tragedy, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 70:31-40 (April). 
Nightmare, 70:122-7 (May). Into the Church, 70:174-86 (June). Gossip, 70:374-6 
(December). 

1915 The Thankless Job, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 70:416-40 (January). Gossip, 
70:457-9 (January). Gossip, 70:613-6 (March). Gossip, 71:104-5 (May). Edward Moore 
Gresham, 71:68-74 (May). Human and Hamadryad: A Masque, 71:111-20 (June). 
Gossip, 71:162-4 (June). Gossip, 71:200-2 (November). Gossip, 71:260-3 (December). 

1916 Below Stairs, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 71:267-87 (January). Gossip, 71:317-21 
(January). Amphitheos and Elvire, 71:413-8 (March). 

1920 The Inevitable Literary Biography, Vanity Fair, 14:1:49, 102 (March). How Akmen 
Amused the Princess: A Wonder Tale in Rhythmic Prose by Lord D-ns-ny, 14:2:33 
(April). 

1921 The Oppressor, The Liberator, 4:5:25-6, 28 (May). The Death of a Soldier, 4:9:13-7 
(September). 

1922 The Hero, The Liberator, 5:2:12 (February). Night Thoughts in Paris: A Rhap- 
sody, The New Republic, 30:75-7 (March 15). 

1923 New Year’s Day, 1886: A Prologue in Heaven, Vanity Fair, 21:3:64, 112, 114 (No- 
vember) [This is a translation of Renan’s “Le Jour de l’An 1886,” Drames Philoso- 
phiques}. 

1925 The Road to Greenwich Village, The New Republic, 42:215-6 (April 15). A Dandy 
Day, 43:348-9 (August 19). After the Game (Princeton and Yale Ten Years Ago), 
45:16-7 (November 25). 

1926 Fun for Old and Young: An Expressionist Play, The New Republic, 46:20 (Feb- 
ruary 24). All God’s Chillun, 46:197-8 (April 7). The Old Conviviality and the New, 
46:362-4 (May 12). Still Life, 48:322-3 (November 10). 

1927 “Fire Alarm,” The New Republic, 50:250-2 (April 20). Reunion, 50:275-6 (April 
27). 15 Beech Street, 51:150-1 (June 29). Lobsters for Supper, 52:145-8 (September 
28). 
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1929 Portrait of a Sage, The New Republic, 58:300-5 (May 1). 

1930 Beautiful Old Things: A Scene from an Unproduced Comedy Called Osberp; 
Career, or: The Poet’s Progress, The New Republic, 63:313-7 (July 30). 

1934 Beppo and Beth: Scenes from a Comedy, The Modern Monthly, 8:217-24 (May), 
What to Do Till the Doctor Comes, The New Republic, 79:230 (July 11). 

1935 The Man in the Mirror, The New Republic, 85:169-70 (December 18). 

1937 Word-Fetishism, The New Republic, 90:43-4 (February 17). 

1938 Karl Marx: A Prolet-Play, The Partisan Review, 5:1:36-40 (June). 

1942 Ellen Terhune, The Partisan Review, 9:6:466-75, 507-28 (November-December), 

1943 The Man Who Shot Snapping Turtles, The Atlantic Monthly, 172:2:99-104 (Au- 
gust). 


V. ESSAYS IN PERIODICALS 


1911 Exchanges, The Hill School Record, 20:336-7 (June). Exchanges, 21:51-2 (October), 
Exchanges, 21:97-8 (December). 

1912 Exchanges, The Hill School Record, 21:150-2 (February). Exchanges, 21:182-5 
(March). Exchanges, 21:216-g (April). Exchanges, 21:257-8 (May). The Library: The 
Alfred Raymond Memorial Prize Essay, 21:270-5 (June). “Half Hours with the Best 
Authors” [Chesterton and Shaw], The Nassau Literary Magazine, 68:201-6 (December), 

1914 Henry James, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 70:286-95 (November). 

1915 The Fettered College, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 70:513-8 (February). Stan- 
dhal, 71:33-8 (April). Editorials [I The Fog Lifts; If The Need for a Nimbus), 
71:43-7 (April). Editorials [I An Immediate Need; II Shaw Versus the Triangle Club], 
71:100-3 (May). Editorials [I The Question of Costume; II Sacrosanct Prospectl, 
71:160-1 (June). 

1916 [The following articles were written for The New York Evening Sun in the latter 
part of 1916 and the early part of 1917; I have been unable to date them more 
exactly]. “The Mormon Maid’ at Park. Why Men Fight. Mr. Brownell on Standards. 
Real Movie Thrills. Entertainment Gossip. A Belated Parnassian. On the Screen in 
City Theatres. A Book of Burlesques. Fall of Czar Foretold. The Book of Vassar Verse. 
Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise. 

1917 Foreword, Reveille, No. 1 (November 9g) [Published by Base Hospital No. 36 for 
the members of the unit and the folks back home.”]. Inside Dope, No. 1 (November 


). 

— Editorial, Reveille, No. 2 (February) [Published by Base Hospital 36 on active 
service, A.E.F.”]. 

1920 Some Reviews of Job, The Dial, 68:469-72 (April). “Les Américains Chez Nous,” 
Vanity Fair, 14:3:59 (May). The Progress of Psychoanalysis, 14:6:41, 86, 88 (August). 
The Gulf in American Literature, 15:1:65, 96 (September). Things I Consider Over- 
rated. Some Popular Institutions Subjected to a Purely Destructive Criticism, 15:8:65, 
104 (October). The Anarchists of Taste, 15:3:65, 110 (November). Things I Consider 
Overrated: Being a Second Series of Essays in Purely Destructive Criticism, 15:4:59, 
104, 106 (December). 

1921 After the Play, The New Republic, 26:47-8 (March g). Landscape, 26:96 (March 
23). Things I Consider Underrated: Three Little Essays in Constructive Criticism, 
Vanity Fair, 16:1:38 (March). After the Play, The New Republic, 26:162 (April 6). 
Books and Things, 26:240-1 (April 20). The New Englander Abroad, With an Account 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Infidelity to the Venus di Medici, Vanity Fair, 16:2:44, 96, 
g8 (April). After the Play, The New Republic, 26:299 (May 4), Landscape, The 1916 
P-Rade, Princeton, May 1921, p. 11 [Reprinted from The New Republic 26:96]. H. L. 
Mencken, The New Republic, 27:10-3 (June 1). 

1922 The Aesthetic Upheaval in France, Vanity Fair, 17:6:49, 100 (February). The 
Literary Spotlight, VI: F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Bookman, 55:20-5 (March). New Jersey: 
The Slave of Two Cities, The Nation, 114:712-4 (June 14). The Rag-Bag of the Soul, 
The Literary Review, 2:1 (November 22). The Poetry of Drouth, The Dial, 73:611-6 
(December). 
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1923 Narrow Knowledge Shown in Ten Best Bocks Symposium, The Baltimore Evening 


bert: | Sun, June 6. Sharp Impression that Schoenburg Had a Headache, June 19. A Selection 
of Bric-A-Brac: Notes on Contemporary Fiction, Vanity Fair, 20:4:18 (June). Harvard, 
May) Princeton, and Yale, The Forum, 70:1871-9 (September). A Guide to Gertrude Stein, 


Vanity Fair, 21:1:60, 80 (September). The Real Religion of the Witches, A Note on 
Miss Margaret Murray’s Theory of the Witch Cult in Western Europe, 21:2:63, 108 
(October). Politeness a Virtue That is Unknown to the New Yorker, Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, November 6. Chaplin the ‘Artist’ Unable to Escape Custard-Pie Taint, 
ber), November 14. nf ; 
(Au- 1924 Wanted: A City of the Spirit, Vanity Fair, 21:5:63, 94 (January). Mrs. Alving and 
Oedipus, The Literary Review, 4:501-2 (February 9). An Imaginary Conversation: 
Mr. Paul Rosenfeld and Mr. Matthew Josephson, The New Republic, 38:179 (April 
g). Imaginary Conversations, II: Mr. Van Wyck Brooks and Mr. Scott Fitzgerald, 38: 
249-54 (April 30). All God’s Chillun and Others, 39:22 (May 28). Hedda Gabler, 39:49 


ber). (June 4). American Comedy, 39:103 (June 18). Bernard Shaw Since the War, 40:380-1 
(August 27). Notes on Modern Literature, I and II, 41:118 (December 24). 
182-5 1925 The Last Phase of Anatole France, The New Republic, 41:308-10 (February 11). 
The Comedy, Classical and American, Theatre Arts Monthly, 9:73-84 (February). Notes 
Best on Modern Literature, III, The New Republic, 42:39-40 (March 4). “It’s Great to 
ber). Be a New Yorker!” 42:69-70 (March 11). The Stieglitz Exhibition, 42:97-8 (March 18). 
The Finale at the Follies, 42:125-6 (March 25). Stravinsky, 42:156-7 (April 1). Theatre, 
Stan- Concert Hall and Gallery, 42:181-2 (April 8). W. B. Yeats, 42:541: Part II, p. 8-10 
bus), (April 15). The Greatest Show on Earth, 42:320 (May 13). “On This Site Will Be 
Jub), Erected,” 42:342 (May 20). The Doom of Lulu, 43:20-1 (May 27). Sixty-Five Years of 
pect], Realism, 43:101 (June 17). Houdini, 43:125-6 (June 24). Paul Valéry, The Dial, 
78:491-7 (June). Boswell and Others, The New Republic, 43:153-4 (July 1). Movies 
ater and Burlesque, 43:181 (July 8). The People Against Dorothy Perkins, 43:202-5 (July 
more 15). Summer, 43:236 (July 22). Engaged, 43:262-3 (July 29). The Critics: A Conversa- 
ards. tion, 43:292-3 (August 5). The New Chaplin Comedy, 44:45 (September 2). Night 
nin Clubs, 44:71 (September 9). Pope and Tennyson, 44:96-7 (September 16). ““The Greater 
erse. Movie Season,” 44:124-5 (September 23). Reveries, 44:155-6 (September go). Alice 
Lloyd and Farfariello, 44:230 (October 21). George Bellows, 44:254-5 (October 28). 
6 for James Joyce as a Poet, 44:279-80 (November 4). Theatres, Books and Ladies’ Wear, 
mber 44:303-4 (November 11). A Conversation in the Galapagos: Mr. William Beebe and a 
F Marine Iguana, The Atlantic Monthly, 136:577-87 (November). The Critic as Politi- 
ctive cian, The New Republic, 45:42-3 (December 2). Some Recent Films, 45:109 (Decem- 
ber 16). Paul Valéry in the Academy, 45:134-5 (December 23). A. N. Whitehead and 
ous,” Bertrand Russell, 45:161-2 (December 30). 
sust). 1926 Lysistrata, The New Republic, 45:188 (January 6). The Jazz Problem, 45:217-8 
Dver- (January 13). Opéra Comique, 45:240-1 (January 20). Hedda Gabler and Little Eyolf, 
8:65, 45:356-7 (February 17). A Conversation on Drama, The Atlantic Monthly, 137:235-42 
sider (February). E. E. Paramore, Jr., '14, The Hill School Bulletin, 5:34-6 (February). 
4:59, Stravinsky and Others, The New Republic, 46:73-4 (March 10). Reflections on Leaving 
New York, 46:105 (March 17). Miirger and Wilde on the Screen, 46:144-5 (March 24). 
larch Reflections on Returning to New York from Louisiana, 46:304-5 (April 28). Spring 
cism, Comedy, 46:404-5 (May 19). An Anthology of the Literary Season, 47:62-3 (June 2). 
il 6). American Ballads and Their Collectors, 47:168-70 (June go). All-Star Literary Vaude- 
ount ville, 47:158-63 (June 30). Summer Reviews, 47:279-80 (July 28). Book-Galleries and 
1, 96, Book-Shops, 47:310-1 (August 4). “Peaches: A Humdinger,” 47:365-6 (August 18). 
1916 Broadway in August, 48:44-5 (September 1). Firbank and Beckford, 48:70-1 (Septem- 
i © ber 8). Kipling’s Debits and Credits, 48:194-5 (October 6). Anti-Literature, 48:219-20 
(October 13). Deep River and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 48:245-6 (October 20). A 
The Publisher’s List, 48:269-70 (October 27). Modern Literature: Between the Whirlpool 
rsey: and the Rock, 48:296-7 (November 3). Variations on a Landscape, 48:325-6 (November 
Soul, 10). Poe at Home and Abroad, 49:77-80 (December 8). Mencken’s Democratic Man, 
5116 49:110-1 (December 15). Hell as I Know It, 49:162-4 (December 29). 
1927 A Number of Things [I The Dial Award; II Vantines in Five Floors], The New 
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Republic, 49:192 (January 5). All Around the Town [The Guitrys in New York, 
49:219 (January 12). A Number of Things [I Broadway; II The Ziegfeld Theatre], 
50:45 (March 2). A Number of Things [The Lexicon of Prohibition], 50:71-2 (March 
9). A New York Diary [A Censored Psychoanalysis], 50:334-5 (May 11). The Muses Out 
of Work, 50:319-21 (May 11). A. N. Whitehead: Physicist and Prophet, 51:91-6 (June 
15). The Week [Paragraph beginning: “David Gordan. .. .”], 51:108 (June 22). Jannings’ 
First American Film, 51:283 (August 3). The American Court, 52:19-20 (August 24), 
Proust and Yeats, 52:176-7a (October 5). A Nation of Foreigners, 52:161-2 (October 
5). A Preface to Persius, 52:237-9 (October 19). The Sportsman’s Tragedy, 53:102-3 
(December 14). Anatole France’s Successor, 53:141-2 (December 21). 

1928 A New York Diary [Paragraph one], The New Republic, 53:191-2 (January 4). 
The Week [Paragraph beginning: “Mrs. Snyder and Judd Gray... .”], 53:258 (January 
25). Literary Politics, 53:289-90 (February 1). A Short View of Proust, 54:140-8 (March 
21). Movietone and Musical Show, 55:226-7 (July 18). “Mr. Ed,” 55:251-4 (July 25). 
Thornton Wilder, 55:303-5 (August 8). A Great Magician, 56:248-50 (October 17). 
Meditations on Dostoyevsky, 56:274-6 (October 24). Off New York: July, 1919, 57:45 
(November 28). 

1929 Art Young, The New Republic, 57:217-8 (January g). In Memory of Elinor Wylie, 
57:316-7 (February 6). A Preface to Modern Literature, 58:134-9 (March 20). John 
Jay Chapman, 59:28-33 (May 22) [Correction, 59:54]. William Butler Yeats, 60:141-8 
(September 25). Paul Valéry, 60:191-6 (October 9). T. S. Eliot, 60:341-g (November 
13). James Joyce, 61:84-93 (December 18). 

1930 The Personality of Proust, The New Republic, 61:316-21 (February 12). Axel and 
Rimbaud, 62:34-40 (February 26). Axel and Rimbaud, 62:69-73 (March 5). The Fable 
of the Three Limperary Cripples, 62:100-1 (March 12). Notes on Babbitt and More, 
62:115-20 (March 19). “H.C.” 63:266-8 (July 16). The Nietzschean Line, 64:248-9 
(October 22). Dwight Morrow in New Jersey, 64:316-7 (November 5). Political Head- 
quarters, 65:15-6 (November 19). The Economic Interpretation of Wilder, 65:31 
(November 26). Sophocles, Babbitt and Freud, 65:68-70 (December 3). Foster and 
Fish, 65:158-62 (December 24). 

1931 An Appeal to Progressives, The New Republic, 65:234-8 (January 14). The Bank 
of the United States: At City Hall, 65:290-1 (January 28). Painting, Opera and 
Theatre, 65:322-3 (February 4). Communists and Cops, 65:344-7 (February 11). Noel 
Coward, Camille, etc., 66:19 (February 18). Detroit Motors, 66:145-50 (March 25). 
“Still—” Meditations of a Progressive, 66:198-200 (April 8). A Bad Day in Brooklyn, 
66:263-6 (April 22). Respectable Productions, 66:357-8 (May 13). Progress and Poverty, 
67:13-6 (May 20). A Senator and an Engineer, 67:36-8 (May 27). Aladdin’s Lecture 
Palace, 67:90-2 (June 10). Frank Keeney’s Coal Diggers, 67:195-9 (July 8). Frank 
Keeney’s Coal Diggers, 67:229-31 (July 15). Two Protests, 67:251-3 (July 22). Ten- 
nessee Agrarians, 67:279-81 (July 29). The Despot of Dearborn, Scribner’s Magazine, 
g0:24-35 (July). The Freight-Car Case, The New Republic, 68:38-43 (August 26) 
[Correction, 68:334]. Hoover Dam, 68:66-g (September 2). Red Cross and County Agent, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 90:249-58 (September). New Mexico Notes, The New Republic, 
68:202-4 (October 7). The Enchanted Forest, 68:290-4 (October 28). Eisenstein in 
Hollywood, 68:320-2 (November 4). An Open Letter to Walter Lippmann, 68:344-5 
(November 11). Lawrence, Mass., 69:36-9 (November 25). The City of Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angels, I, 69:67-8 (December 2). The City of Our Lady the Queen of 
the Angels, II, 69:89-93 (December 9). The Jumping-Off Place, 69:156-8 (December 


23). 

Pls What I Believe, The Nation, 134:95-8 (January 27). What Do the Liberals Hope 
For? The New Republic, 69:345-8 (February 10). Critics of the Middle Class: I Karl 
Marx, The Herald Tribune Books, February 14, p. 1, 6, 18. Critics of the Middle Class: 
II Gustave Flaubert, February 21, p. 1, 6. Critics of the Middle Class: III Bernard Shaw, 
February 28, p. 1, 6. Brokers and Pioneers, The New Republic, 70:142-5 (March 23). 
The Best People, Scribner’s Magazine, 91:153-7 (March). Class War Exhibits, The 
New Masses, 7:10:7 (April). The Literary Class War, I, The New Republic, '70:319-23 
(May 4). The Literary Class War, II, 70:347-9 (May 11). Post-War Shaw and Pre-War 
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rk], Bennett, 71:92-4 (June 8). Casanova, 72:10-3 (August 17) [Correction, 72:81]. Joseph 


re], de Maistre, 72:35-9 (August 24). Michelet 72:64-6 (August 31). Anatole France, 72:90-2 
rch (September 7). John Morley, 72:119-20 (September 14). Lytton Strachey, 72:146-8 
Out (September 21). Lincoln Steffens and Upton Sinclair, 72:173-5 (September 28). Marxist 
ie History 72:226-8 (October 12). Marxist History, The New Statesman and Nation, N. S. 
ngs 4: Autumn Book Supplement, v-vi (October 15). Bernard Shaw, The Adelphi, 
24). N. S. 5:44-52 (October) [Reprinted from The Herald Tribune Books, February 28]. 
a 1933 Trotsky, The New Republic, 73:207-9 (January 4). Trotsky, 73:235-8 (Ganuary 11). 
Hull House in 1932, I, 73:260-2 (January 18). Hull House in 1932, II, 73:287-90 (Jan- 
uary 25). Hull House in 1932, III, 73:317-22 (February 1). Inaugural Parade, 74:154-6 
4). (March 22). Shaw in the Metropolitan, 74:298-9 (April 26). Hull House in 1932, The 
a Journal of the National Education Association, 22:126 (April) [Reprinted in a cut 
rch version from The New Republic, 73:260-2, 287-9, 317-22]. The Satire of Samuel Butler, 
25). The New Republic, 75:35-'7 (May 24). Illinois Miners, 75:120-2 (June 14). News from 
17). Illinois, 75:148-g (June 21). Sunshine Charley, 75:176-8 (June 28). Detroit Paradoxes, 
*45 75:230-3 (July 12). André Malraux, 75:346-7 (August 9). Art, the Proletariat and 
: Marx, 76:41-5 (August 2g). Is Politics Ruining Art? The Forum, go:82-4 (August). 
lie, The Milk Strike, The New Republic, 76:122-5 (September 13). The Old Stone House, 
hn Scribner’s Magazine, 94:368-72 (December). Milk Interests Write the Milk Code, 
“te Common Sense, 2:6:8-11 (December). 
T 


1934 A Reporter at Large: Saving the Middle Classes and Their Butlers, The New 

Yorker, 10:7:46 (March 17). The Conquerors, by André Malraux, with an Introduction 
ind ff by Edmund Wilson, The Modern Monthly, 8:69-70 (March). The Canons of Poetry, 
The Atlantic Monthly, 153:455-62 (April). The Ambiguity of Henry James, Hound 
and Horn, 7:385-406 (April-June). The Zero Hour in Washington, The Modern 
Monthly, 8:327-36 (July). Miss Barrows and Doctor Wirt, Scribner’s Magazine, 96: 
102-4 (August). “A Great Dream Come True”: An Entertainment Palace That Pleased 
“31 Rockfeller’s [sic] Rivals, Common Sense, 3:8:21-2 (August). To the Finland Station, I, 


nd 1-2, The New Republic, 80:64-7 (August 29). To the Finland Station, I, 3, 80:91-5 
(September 5). To the Finland Station, I, 4-5, 80:123-7 (September 12). To the Finland 
ah Station, I, 6, 80:150-3 (September 19). To the Finland Station, I, 7, 80:207-10 (October 
nd 3). To the Finland Station, I, 8, 80:302-7 (October 24). 
- 1935 The Literary Worker’s Polonius, The Atlantic Monthly, 155:674-82 (June). The 
5). Classics on the Soviet Stage, Moscow Daily News, July 2. Letter to the Russians about 
se Hemingway, The New Republic, 85:135-6 (December 11). 
gh 1936 First Days in Moscow, The New Republic, 86:184-6 (March 25). Letters in the 
- Soviet Union, 86:212-4 (April 1). London to Leningrad, The New Yorker, 12:8:44, 46, 
* 48, 50, etc. (April 4). Scarlet Fever in Odessa, 12:9:40, 42, 44, 46, 51, 52, 54, 55 (April 
- 11). Stalin as Ikon, The New Republic, 86:271-3 (April 15). Russian Idyls, 86:339-42 
ne, (April 29). Russian Paradoxes, 87:11-3 (May 13). As I Saw Leningrad, Travel, 67:20-3 
iH (May). “Evgeni Onegin.” In Honor of Pushkin, 1799-1837, The New Republic, 89: 


165-71 (December 9g). Pis’mo Sovetskim chitatelyam o Hemingwaye [Letter to Soviet 
readers about Hemingway], Internatsionalnaya Literatura, 2:151-3 (1936). 
1937 Complaints: I The Literary Left, The New Republic, 89:345-8 (January 20). Com- 
5 plaints: Il Bernard de Voto, 89:405-8 (February 3). Mr. More and the Mithraic Bull, 


ic, 


. 91:64-8 (May 26). Origins of Socialism: I Babeuf’s Defense, 91:121-4 (June 9). Origins 
z of Socialism: II Saint Simon’s Hierarchy, 91:149-51 (June 16). Origins of Socialism: 


Ill The Communities of Fourier and Owen, 91:213-7 (June 30). Origins of Socialism: 
IV Enfantin and the American Socialists, 91:241-6 (July 7). Dream Poetry, The New 
“ Yorker, 13:24:50-2 (July 31). A. E. Housman, The New Republic, 92:206-10 (Septem- 
‘ ber 29). John Jay Chapman, The Atlantic Monthly, 160:581-95 (November). Marxism 


" and Literature, 160:741-50 (December). Flaubert’s Politics, The Partisan Review, 
~ 4:1:13-24 (December). 

4 1938 Paul Elmer More, Pages from an Oxford Diary, The New Republic, 93:319 (Jan- 
“ uary 19). The Bronze Horseman, 93:330-4 (January 26). The Pleasures of Literature, 


The Nation, 146:128-g (January 29). Bernard Shaw at Eighty, The Atlantic Monthly, 


- 161:198-215 (February). The Last Phase of Henry James, The Partisan Review, 4:3:3-8 
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(February). Shut Up That Russian Novel, The New Republic, 94:264-7 (April 6), 
Peggy Bacon: Poet with Pictures, 94:363 (April 27). Justice to Edith Wharton, 95:209. 
13 (June 29). Karl Marx: Prometheus and Lucifer, 95:244-7 (July 6). Marx Decides to 
Change the World, 95:301-4 (July 20). The Young Man from Manchester, 95:352-6 
(August 3). The Marx-Engels Partnership, 96:40-3 (August 17). Marx and Engels; 
Grinding the Lens, 96:125-8 (September 7). The Myth of the Marxist Dialectic, The 
Partisan Review, 6:1:66-81 (Fall). Hemingway and the Wars, The Nation, 147:628-9 
(December 10). 

1939 The Ghost of an Anglophile, The New Republic, 97:347-9 (January 25). Some Let. 
ters After 1848, 98:21-3 (February 8). Marxist Humanism, 98:371-2 (May 3). H. C. 
Earwicker and Family, 99:203-6 (June 28). The Dream of H. C. Earwicker, 99:270-4 
(July 12). Ernest Hemingway: Bourdon Gauge of Morale, The Ailantic Monthly, 
164:36-46 (July). “Herr Vogt,” The New Republic, 101:106-8 (November 15). A New 
Jersey Childhood: “These Men Must Do Their Duty!” The New Yorker, 15:40:65-72 
(November 18). 

1940 Karl Marx: Poet of Commodities, The New Republic, 102:46-7 (January 8), 
Dickens: The Two Scrooges, 102:297-300 (March 4). Dickens: The Two Scrooges, 
102:339-42 (March 11). The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 102:463-7 (April 8). Dickens 
and the Marshalsea Prison, The Atlantic Monthly, 165:473-83 (April). Dickens and 
the Marshalsea Prison, 165:681-91 (May). Archibald MacLeish and “the Word,” The 
New Republic, 103:30-2 (July 1). “The Country I Remember,” 103:529-30 (October 
14). The Boys in the Back Room: James M. Cain and John O’Hara, 103:665-6 (No- 
vember 11). The Boys in the Back Room: William Saroyan, 103:697-8 (November 
18). The Californians: Storm and Steinbeck, 103:784-7 (December 9). An Appeal for 
James Joyce, 103:797 (December 9g). The Californians, 103:839-40 (December 16). 

1941 Max Eastman in 1941, The New Republic, 104:173-6 (February 10). El Rol de 
Trotsky en la Historia, Babel, 20:171-5 (Enera-Abril). What Has Happened to Marx- 
ism: I Marx and Engels: Background, The Call, February 22. What Has Happened 
to Marxism: II The Russian Experiment, March 1. What Has Happened to Marx- 
ism: III A Will and a Way, March 8. Literary Criticism and History, The Atlantic 
Monthly, 168:610-7 (November). 

1942 Poe as a Literary Critic, The Nation, 155:452-3 (October 31). 

1943 The Antrobuses and the Earwickers, The Nation, 156:167-8 (January 30). Woollcott 
and Fourier, 156:194-6 (February 6). In Memory of Carlo Tresca, Il Martello, 28:4:46 
(March 28). Mr. Rolfe, The Atlantic Monthly, 171:97-107 (March). Uncomfortable 
Casanova, Encore, 3:657-64 (June). Notes on Russian Literature, The Atlantic Monthly, 
172:5:78-81 (November). Notes on Russian Literature: Pushkin, 172:6:79-83 (Decem- 
ber). 

1944 Notes on Russian Literature: Tyutchev, The Atlantic Monthly, 173:1:78-80 (Jan- 
uary). Thoughts on Being Bibliographed, The Princeton Library Chronicle, 5:2:51-61. 


VI. REVIEWS IN PERIODICALS 


1913 Max Beerbohm, A Christmas Garland, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 68:346-7 
(February). Franklin P. Adams, In Other Words, 68:347-8 (February). Githa Sowerby, 
Rutherford and Son, 69:44-5 (April). John Masefield, The Tragedy of Nan, 69:53-4 
(April). Edward Sheldon, Romance, 69:109-10 (May). James Lane Allen, The Heroine 
in Bronze; Joseph Pennell, The Great New York, 69:118-g (May). G. K. Chesterton, 
The Victorian Age in Literature, 69:168-70 (June). John Galsworthy, The Dark 
Flower, 69:297-8 (December). 

1915 Eugene O'Neill, Thirst and Other One-Act Plays, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 
70:533 (February). Compton Mackenzie, Sinister Street, 70:533-4 (February). 

1916 Arnold Bennett, These Twain, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 71:396-9 (February). 
Christian Gauss, Through College on Nothing a Year, 72:153-4 (June). 

1917 A Book of Vassar Verse, The Nassau Literary Magazine, 72:342-3 (February). 
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1921 David Morton, Ships in Harbor, The New Republic, 26:304 (May 4). Anna Wick- 
ham, The Little Old House, 26:304 (May 4). 

1922 Floyd Dell, The Briary Bush, The Baltimore Evening Sun, February 18, p. 6. 
Elinor Wylie, Nets to Catch the Wind, The Bookman, 54:579-80 (February). Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Cytherea, The Baltimore Evening Sun, March 11, p. 6. George Jean 
Nathan, The Critic and the Drama, March 25, p. 6. Robert C. Benchley, Of All 
Things, The New Republic, 30:150 (March 29). W. B. Yeats, Four Plays for Dancers, 
The Freeman, 5:68-9 (March 29). Ezra Pound, Poems 1918-1921, The New Republic, 
30:232-3 (April 19). John Masefield, King Cole, Esther and Berenice, 30:291 (May 3). 
John Murray, Lord Byron’s Correspondence, The New York Tribune, July 2. James 
Joyce, Ulysses, The New Republic, 31:164-6 (July 5). James Joyce, Ulysses, The Balti- 
more Evening Sun, August 3, p. 6. Clive Bell, Since Cézanne; Willa Cather, My 
Antonia; Adelaide Crapsey, Poems; René Maran, Batouala, Vanity Fair, 19:2:26-7 
(October). F. Scott Fitzgerald, Tales of the Jazz Age; Eugene O’Neill, The First Man; 
Anatole France, La Vie en Fleur, 19:3:24-5 (November). Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt; H. L. 
Mencken, Prejudices; DeMaupassant; Octave Mirbeau, Le Calvaire; Margaret Wid- 
demer, A Tree with a Bird in It, 19:4:25-6 (December). 

1923 Robert Benchley, Love Conquers All, The Bookman, 56:636-7 (January). Philip 
Guedalla, The Second Empire; Max Beerbohm, Rossetti and His Circle; A. E. Hous- 
man, Last Poems; T. S. Eliot, The Waste Land, Vanity Fair, 19:5:17, 92 (January). 
John Dos Passos, A Pushcart at the Curb; Raymond Holden, Granite and Alabaster; 
Mrs. James T. Field, Memoirs of a Hostess; Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Life and Letters, 
19:6:22 (February). A. Clutton-Brock, Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” The Dial, 74:297-302 
(March). C. R. Walker, Steel; J. V. A. Weaver, Finders; Louise Pound, American 
Ballads and Songs; Ernest Boyd, Ireland’s Literary Renaissance, Vanity Fair, 20:1:11, 110 
(March). Sherwood Anderson, Many Marriages, The Dial, 74:399-400 (April). E. A. 
Robinson, Roman Bartholow; Lloyd Morris, The Poetry of Edward Arlington Robin- 
son, 74:515-7 (May). Jane Austen, The Watsons, concluded by L. Oulton, 74:621-3 
(June). Thomas Boyd, Through the Wheat, 75:93-5 (July). These United States; R. A. 
Garnett, Lady into Fox; Lytton Strachey, Landmarks of French Literature; J. W. 
Mackail, Virgil, Vanity Fair, 20:6:6 (August). Zona Gale, Faint Perfume; Raymond 
Radiguet, Le Diable au Corps; Vachel Lindsay, Collected Poems; Gamaliel Bradford, 
Damaged Souls, 21:1:23 (September). Carl Van Vechten, The Blind Bow-Boy; Ronald 
Firbank, The Flower Beneath the Foot, The Dial, 75:387-g0 (October). H. W. Garrod, 
Wordsworth, New York Tribune Magazine and Books, November 18, p. 18. J. W. 
Mackail, Virgil; ‘Tenney Frank, Virgil, The Dial, 75:492-7 (November). Louise Bogan, 
Body of This Death; John Mills, Within the Atom; Carl Van Vechten, The Blind 
Bow-Boy; Harold Nicolson, Tennyson, Vanity Fair, 21:3:26 (November). 

1924 Thomas Beer, Stephen Crane, The New Republic, 37:153-4 (January 2). Willa 
Cather, A Lost Lady, The Dial, 76:79-80 (January). Paul Rosenfeld, Musical Chronicle, 
The Freeman, 8:594-6 (February 27). E. E. Cummings, Tulips and Chimneys; Wallace 
Stevens, Harmonium, The New Republic, 38:102 (March 19). Edith Wharton, A Son 
at the Front, The Dial, 76:277-9 (March). Ronald Firbank, Prancing Nigger, The 
New Republic, 38:342 (May 21). Edith Wharton, Old New York, 39:77 (June 11). 
Ring W. Lardner, How to Write Short Stories, The Dial, 77:69-72 (July). Gilbert 
Seldes, The Seven Lively Arts, 77:244-50 (September). Herbert S. Gorman, James 
Joyce, 77:430-5 (November). Lawrence Housman, Echo de Paris, The New Republic, 
41:101 (December 17). 

1925 T. S. Eliot, Homage to John Dryden, The New Republic, 41:177-8 (January 7). 
K. P. Harrington, Catullus and His Influence; Grant Showerman, Horace and His 
Influence, The Dial, 78:149-52 (February). Upton Sinclair, Mammonart, The New 
Republic, 42:236-7 (April 23). Van Wyck Brooks, The Pilgrimage of Henry James, 
42:283-6 (May 6). Paul Rosenfeld, Men Seen, 43:48 (June 3). Harold Nicolson, Byron; 
D. N. Raymond, The Political Career of Lord Byron, The Dial, 78:511-4 (June). 
Elinor Wylie, The Venetian Glass Nephew, The New Republic, 44:176 (October 7). 
Henry Adams, Democracy, 44:203 (October 14). 
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1926 J. S. Phillmore, Pastoral and Allegory, The New Republic, 47:148 (June 23). 
Rickaby, Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy; Blues, an Anthology, 47:227-9 (July 
14). Autumn Poets [14 books of verse], 48:383-4 (November 17). 

1927 Dorothy Parker, Enough Rope, The New Republic, 49:256 (January 19). J. W.N. 
Sullivan, Aspects of Science, 49:280 (January 26). Nathalie Crane, The Singing Crow; 
Selections from Nathalie Crane, 49:310-1 (February 2). John Galsworthy, Plays: Sixth 
Series; Representative Plays; Verse New and Old; R. H. Coats, John Galsworthy as a 
Dramatic Artist, 49:335-6 (February g). W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies, 50:22 (Feb- 
ruary 23). Pelham Edgar, Henry James, 50:112-3 (March 16). D. N. Smith, The Ox. 
ford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse, 50:175-6 (March go). Mrs. R. S. Garnett, 
Samuel Butler and His Family Relations, 50:177 (March 30). Gertrude Stein, The 
Making of Americans; Composition as Explanation; Three Lives, 50:228-9 (April 1). 
John Jay Chapman, Dante, 50:361-3 (May 18). Edith Wharton, Twilight Sleep, 51:78 
(June 8). E. E. Cummings, Him, 52:293-4 (November 2). M. C. Canfield, Grotesque 
and Other Reflections, 52:324 (November 16). R. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 53:35-42 
(November go). H. L. Mencken, James Branch Cabell; Prejudices, Sixth Series, 53:75 
(December 7). 

1928 America Arraigned, The New Republic, 53:331 (February 8). Edmund Gosse, 
Leaves and Fruit; E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel; Gilbert Murray, The Classical 
Tradition in Poetry, 54:21-2 (February 22). Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse, 54:103-4 
(March 7). Menckeniana, 54:131 (March 14). L. W. Reese, Little Henrietta; Jean Starr 
Untermeyer, Steep Ascent, 54:129 (March 14). Allan Nevins, Fremont; George Harvey, 
Henry Clay Frick, 54:223-6 (April 4). J. M. March, The Wild Party, 56:182-3 (October 
3). Genevieve Taggard, 57:99-100 (December 12). 

1929 W. B. Yeats, A Vision, The New Republic, 57:249-51 (January 16). The Diary of 
Dostoyevsky’s Wife, 57:302-3 (January go). L. L. C. Bikle, George W. Cable, 57:352-3 
(February 13). Gertrude Stein, Useful Knowledge, 58:21-2 (February 20). John Dos 
Passos, Airways Inc., 58:256-7 (April 17). T. S. Eliot, For Lancelot Andrewes, 58:283-4 
(April 24). Burton Rascoe, A Bookman’s Daybook, 59:49-50 (May 29). David Hamil- 
ton, Pale Warriors, 59:158 (June 26). D. H. Lawrence, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 59: 
184-5 (July 3). Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals, 59:210-1 (July 10). Hamilton 
Basso, Relics and Angels, 60:274-5 (October 23). 

1930 John Riordan, On the Make, The New Republic, 62:24-5 (February 19). Thornton 
Wilder, The Women of Andros; Edward Dahlberg, Bottom Dogs; John Dos Passos, 
The 42nd Parallel, 62:156-8 (March 26). T. S. Eliot, Ash Wednesday, 64:24-5 (August 
20). H. G. Wells, The Autocracy of Mr. Parham, 64:79 (September 3). Paul Morand, 
Champions du Monde; George Duhamel, Scénes de la Vie Future; Henri Dubreuil, 
Standards, 64:301-3 (October 29). 

1931 John Jay Chapman, Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals, The New Republic, 68:180-2 
(September go). 

1932 Theodore Dreiser, Tragic America, The New Republic, 70:185-6 (March 30). 
Bernard Shaw, What I Really Wrote about the War, 70:241-2 (April 13). The Lewis 
Carroll Book, 71:19-21 (May 18). Rudyard Kipling, Limits and Renewals, 71:50-1 

May 25). 

wie ke Gorky, Days with Lenin, The New Republic, 74:23 (February 15). The 
Great Revelation [7 books on technocracy], 74:50-1 (February 22). Emil Ludwig, Talks 
with Mussolini, 74:136-7 (March 15). The Hudson River Progressive [5 books on F. D. 
Roosevelt], 74:219-20 (April 5). Karl Marx, The Civil War in France; Critique of the 
Gotha Program, 76:26 (August 16). Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, 76:246-7 
(October 11). Maxim Gorky, On Guard for the Soviet Union, 77:53-4 (November 22). 
Lytton Strachey, Characters and Comments, 77:137 (December 13). 

1934 Thornton Wilder, Heaven’s My Destination, The New Republic, 81:282-3 (Janu- 
ary 16). Bernard Shaw, Short Stories; Too True to be Good, The Village Wooing and 
On the Rocks, 79:269-70 (July 18). R. H. Bruce Lockhart, Retreat from Glory, 81:79-80 
(November 28). Gertrude Stein, Portraits and Prayers, 81:198 (December 26). 

1935 Karl Marx, Letters to Dr. Kugelmann, The New Republic, 81:311 (January 29). 

1936 J. T. Farrell, A Note on Literary Criticism, The Nation, 142:808-10 (June 24). 
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Bernard Shaw, The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles; The Six of Calais; The 
Millionairess, The New Republic, 87:209-10 (June 24). H. L. Mencken, The American 
Language, 87:299-300 (July 15). 


1937 W. H. Auden, On this Island; The Ascent of F.6, The New Republic, 90:77-8 


(February 24). Rudyard Kipling, Something of Myself for My Friends Known and 
Unknown, 90:214-5 (March 24). Louis MacNeice, The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
gi:52 (May 19). Maxwell Anderson, Winterset; High Tor; The Masque of Kings, 
g1:193-4 (June 23). Alva Johnston, The Great Goldwyn, 91:311-2 (July 21). Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Conversation at Midnight, 91:338-40 (July 28). Sidney Hook, Toward 
the Understanding of Karl Marx; The Meaning of Marx; From Hegel to Marx, 
g1:366-8 (August 4). Russia: Escape from Propaganda [7 books on the Soviet Union], 
The Nation, 145:531-5 (November 13). The Poems of Jonathan Swift, The New Repub- 
lic, 93:138-9 (December 8). The Case of Leon Trotsky; Leon Trotsky, The Stalin School 
of Falsification; Stalinism and Bolshevism; Letters of an Old Bolshevik; Willi Schlamm, 
Dictatur der Liige, The Nation, 145:648-53 (December 11). 


1938 Some Poems of Mallarmé, trans. Roger Fry, The New Republic, 93:346 (January 


26). Frederic Van de Water, Rudyard Kipling’s Vermont Feud, 94:53 (February 6). 
Henry Miller, Tropic of Cancer, 94:140 (March 9). W. B. Yeats, A Vision, 94:339 
(April 20). Laurence Housman, My Brother A. E. Housman; Recollections of Alfred 
Edward Housman, 95:107-8 (June 1). W. B. Yeats, The Herne’s Egg and Other Plays, 
95:226 (June 29). Edith Wharton, The Buccaneers, 96:342-3 (October 26). Oates 
and O'Neill, The Complete Greek Drama, 97:24 (November g). E. H. Carr, Michael 
Bukunin, 97:137-8 (December 7). 

1939 W. H. Auden, The Oxford Book of Light Verse, The New Republic, 97:321 (Jan- 
uary 18). The Antigone of Sophocles: An English Version by Dudley Fitts and Robert 
Fitzgerald, 98:106-7 (March 1). Odon von Horvath, The Age of the Fish, 98:140 
(March 8). Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold, 98:199-200 (March 22). Christopher 
Isherwood, Goodbye to Berlin, 99:51 (May 17). Nathanael West, The Day of the 
Locust, 99:339-40 (July 26). The Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod, 
100:110 (August 30). The Nonesuch Dickens, 100:247-8 (October 4). Karl Marx, The 
German Ideology;—and Engels, Revolution in Spain; A. L. Harris, Pure Capitalism 
and the Disappearance of the Middle Class, 100:317-9 (October 18). T. S. Eliot, Old 
Possum’s Book of Practical Cats; Gertrude Stein, The World Is Round, 101:266 
(December 20). 

1940 C. M. Shaw, Bernard’s Brethren, The New Republic, 102:551 (April 22). Leon 
Trotsky, The Living Thoughts of Karl Marx, 102:798 (June 10). William Rothen- 
stein, Men and Memories, 103:194-5 (August 5). Franz Hoellering, The Defenders, 
103:283-4 (August 26). Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian Summer, 103:452-4 
(September go). Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 103:591-2 (October 
28). 

1941 Rudyard Kipling’s Verse; Brazilian Sketches, The New Republic, 104:413-4 (March 
24). 

1943 Angelica Balabanoff, Tears, The Nation, 157:615-18 (November 27). 

1944 Harold Nicolson, The Desire to Please, The New Yorker, 19:46:55-9 (January 1). 
George Santayana, Persons and Places, 19:47:56-8 (January 8). Kay Boyle, Avalanche, 
19:48:66, 68, 70 (January 15). Gene Fowler, Good Night, Sweet Prince, 19:49:50, 52, 
54, 57 (January 22). Jean Malaquais, War Diary; The Black Book of Polish Jewry, 
19:50:67-g (January 29). 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS 
1. LETTERS. 
The 1916 P-rade, Princeton, N.J., January 1918, p. 57. The Princeton Alumni Weekly, 
20:460 (February 25, 1920). The Princeton Alumni Weekly, 20:540-1 (March 17, 1920). 
S4N, Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29 (May, June, July, August, 1923). The New Republic, 59:47 
(May 29, 1929). The New Republic, 59:155 (June 26, 1929). The New Republic, 76:23 
(August 16, 1933). The New Republic, 89:304 (January 6, 1937). The New Republic, 
go:324 (April 21, 1937). The New Republic, 99:283 (July 12, 1939). The New Republic, 
102:118-g (January 22, 1940). The New Republic, 103:595 (October 28, 1940). The 
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New York Times, November, 1942, VI, 40. The New Republic, 107:717 (November 
30, 1942). 


. EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Are Artists People, The New Masses, 3:1:5-g (January 1927) [Wilson’s replies to this 
symposium are signed]. The New Republic, 51:126 (June 22, 1927). The New Republic, 
62:247, 248 (April 16, 1930). The New Republic, 78:282 (April 18, 1934). The New 
Republic, 98:130-1 (March 8, 1939). The New Republic, 103:664 (November 11, 1940). 
American Writing, The New Republic, Supplement, April 21, 1941. 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 





R. Carl Van Vechten has presented to the Library an unusual 
Meecttection of books, catalogues, pamphlets and programs. Mr. 
Van Vechten has included many of his own works with this gift, a 
number of which are first editions or books now out of print, and has 
sraciously inscribed each copy. In Parties, one of only 275 copies 
printed as a limited edition, the author has written, “It may seem 
incredible to those who didn’t live in that period but Parties describes 
quite accurately the manner of life of a large intellectual group in the 
late ‘20s. It now reads like a historical novel.’”’ In his inscription to 
The Blind Bow-Boy, Mr. Van Vechten explains that “the title is of 


- course from one of Mercutio’s speeches in Romeo and Juliet—Pros- 


pective readers often ask at bookstores for The Blind Cow Boy or even 
The Blind Doughboy.” Among other of his own writings which Mr. 
Van Vechten has sent to us are: both the American and French edi- 
tions of The Tattooed Countess, a romantic novel with a happy end- 
ing; Merry-Go-Round and Red, both collections of papers on musical 
subjects; as well as the autobiographical Sacred and Profane Memo- 
res. 

Included among the books which Mr. Van Vechten has edited are; 
Lords of the Housetops, a collection of stories about cats; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s My Musical Life and Ouida’s In a Winter City, in this 
last he has written ‘‘For the Princeton University Library—With the 
hope that it will interest some student to read a few Ouida novels.” 

Since 1932 Mr. Van Vechten has devoted himself to photographic 
stage studies which he calls, ‘““The Theatre through the Camera.” As 
an outcome of the Eugene O’Neill Exhibition, held last year in the 
Treasure Room, Mr. Van Vechten has added to our O'Neill collection 
some hundred photographs of Eugene and Carlotta O’Neill. These 
are accompanied by several explanatory letters written by Mrs. 
O'Neill. We are very fortunate in being able to add these examples 
of genuine photographic artistry to our Theatre Collection. 

Mr. Van Vechten has been described by his bibliographers as ‘“‘a 
passionate collector not only of first editions but also of manuscripts, 
hewspaper clippings and bookjackets.” We are glad that his enthusi- 
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asm for collecting has resulted in this presentation to the Library of f 


some twenty-four items. Included are unbound numbers of periodi. 
cals to which Mr. Van Vechten has contributed articles, Theatre Arts 
Monthly and Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life; an advertising 
broadside—“‘Marguerite d’Alvarez,” reprinted from the Musical Cow. 
ier as well as Samuel Hoffman’s parody The Tow-Headed Blind Boy 
which was reprinted from the New York Tribune and issued as a 
Christmas book. 


Whatever became of the celebrated Rittenhouse orrery? In a letter 
dated Nassau Hall, May 21, 1782 which is to be found in the Manu. 
script Collection of the Library, Ashabel Green wrote: “Among the 
curiosities of this renowned source of literature, I must not forget to 
mention the orrery which is the greatest curiosity of the place. This 
machine was constructed by the famous David Ritten House of Phila. 
delphia and has but one equal in the world. By turning a crank on 
one side of this machine a person standing at the other may at one 
view see all the revolutions of the heavenly bodies (if I may so speak) 
in miniature.” 

This precursor of the modern planetarium was apparently an 
object of great interest to early visitors to Princeton for Moreau de 
Saint-Méry, in his Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l Amerique, 1793-1798, 
describes it as “le planétaire justement célébre fait par le Dr. Ritten- 
house actuellement président de la Société philosophique de Philadel- 
phie.”” You may remember in the June issue of the Chronicle we 
quoted a passage from Isaac Weld’s Passage through the States of 
North America, 1795 in which the author referred to the orrery as 
being “quite out of repair.” 

We have been hoping to find out when this famous instrument was 
last seen. Upon inquiry we discovered that it had been named for an 
earlier apparatus made under the patronage of the Earl of Orrery. 
Professor Henry Norris Russell wrote us that during his fifty years 
acquaintance with Princeton the Rittenhouse orrery had been re 
ferred to as ‘‘a thing no longer in existence.” Although there seems 
to be a theory that it may have perished in the fire of 1802, Professor 
W. B. Scott says, “It was a very familiar object in my undergraduate 
days but I can’t remember seeing it since the Chicago Exposition of 
1893.” We are still hoping to learn when and where it may have van- 
ished! 


The Area and Language Curriculum of the Army Specialized 
Training Program has placed special emphasis here at Princeton on 
subjects relating to the Near East. We are therefore, extremely grate: 
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ful to the Reverend Leonard Arpee for his recent gift of over a hun- 
dred and fifty books and pamphlets in the Armenian language. Mr. 
Arpee, author of The Armenian Awakening; A History of the Ar- 
menian Church, 1820-1860, is presenting the collection as a tribute to 
his brother, Edward Arpee of the class of 1922. Besides covering such 
subjects as the Armenian Church, its doctrines, liturgy and history; 
the Armenian Constitution; the Turkish Revolution; Armenians in 
America; printing and publishing; and textbooks and translations, 
this valuable addition to our Oriental Collection also includes many 
items of literary, historical and critical importance. 

The Armenian Temple literature was so thoroughly destroyed by 
the early Christian clergy that very little ancient writing survived. 
The invention and perfection of the Armenian alphabet during the 
Fifth century was responsible for the establishment of a national 
literature. Included in the Arpee collection are works of many early 
writers: Faustus of Byzantium’s History of Armenia which relates the 
early blood feuds of the petty sovereigns; Moses of Khoren’s Treatise 
on Rhetoric; Elisaeus Wardapet’s account of the wars waged for the 
Armenian faith; Gregor the Illuminator’s Discourses and Gregory of 
Datev’s Book of Questions. In the field of religious history a number 
of volumes pertain to the history of Protestantism in Armenia and 
deal with the controversy that raged between the Orthodox faith and 
the New Sectaries. Early in the Nineteenth century the Mechitarist 
Fathers established Armenian presses in both Venice and Vienna and 
their numerous editions served to further the development of modern 
Armenian literature. Mr. Arpee in preparation for a book which he 
plans to publish on the history of Armenian Christianity has com- 
piled a notebook in several volumes of excerpts from Armenian 
writings. He has included these with his gift in the hope that they 
“would serve some younger research worker as a guide in linguistic 
and historical studies and would prove an aid in the appraisal of 
sources and authorities.” 





The design used for the first time on the cover of the previous issue of 
the Chronicle is derived from the woodcut of Nassau Hall which appeared 
on the title-page of the Catalogue of the College of New Jersey, printed in 
1786 by James Tod. This young Scotsman, who had set up a printing 
office in Princeton, issued in May or June of that same year the first num- 
ber of the Princeton Packet and General Advertiser. A complete file of the 
early numbers of the Packet has never been discovered but as this same 
woodcut was used on the masthead of Volume 1, Number 16 to separate 
the words, “Princeton” and “Packet” we may assume that it also appeared 
on the first number. The maker of the original woodcut is unrecorded and 
if any reader can supply any information it will be much appreciated. 
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GIFTS 


Joun S. WILLIAMs ’24 made a splendid gift of 23 volumes, almost all 
of the Victorian Age, together with a remarkable group of 25, auto- 
graph letters of John James Audubon, the celebrated American 
ornithologist. The books include first editions of Matthew Arnold, 
Robert Browning, Thomas Hardy, and Alfred Tennyson. There is 
also the poet Southey’s copy of Walter Savage Landor’s Poetry, 1802; 
a presentation copy from E. Burne Jones of Love is Enough, by Wil- 
liam Morris; Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Ballads and Sonnets has laid 
in a very interesting letter of his brother William concerning the 
death of Dante Gabriel; and there is a fine copy of Robert Allot, 
England’s Parnassus, 1600. The Audubon letters are contained ina 
folio volume in crushed levant binding; they were addressed to his 
wife and other members of his family during the years 1826 to 1847. 
The subject matter of the letters relates almost entirely to the prepa- 
ration and publication of Audubon’s great works, The Birds of Amer- 
ica and The Quadrupeds of North America. Audubon’s copies of 
Thomas Nuttall’s A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States 
and of Canada: the Land Birds (1832), and also the companion vol- 
ume on water birds (1834), are also present. These volumes contain 
letters regarding portraits of Nuttall, also laid in; the letters are of 
A. W. Gray, Joseph D. Hooker and John H. Redfield. 

George M. Priest ’94 presented five autograph letters signed, and 
two letters signed, by Thomas Mann, written between February 1939 
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and June 1941, as well as an inscribed copy of Order of the Day, by 
Mann; Archibald A. Gulick ’97 strengthened our collection of 
Princetoniana with his gift of a short file of correspondence relating 
to Edwin P. Stevens ’31; the article on our stamp collection by the 
Rev. William H. Tower ’94, in the November 1943 issue, prompted 
Richard W. Lloyd ’28 to present an air mail cover from the U.S.S. 
Princeton; our collection of Christmas books was enlarged by two 
volumes from Datus C. Smith Jr. ’29; Willard Thorp presented 23 au- 
tograph letters signed by Edward Everett Hale, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, John Fiske, and 
others: Mr. Thorp also presented twelve miscellaneous books; and 
from John L. B. Williams ’14 came the Lyons 1780 edition of Boyer, 
Dictionnaire Royal Francois—Anglois et Anglois—Francois. 

We should like to list in detail the other gifts from Friends which 
came to us during the past two months but lack of sufficient space 
permits only the listing of their names: Robert Garrett ’97, Rev. 
Walter Lowrie ’90, Kenneth McKenzie, Mrs. Allan Marquand, Lt. 
(j.g.) Urban J. P. Rushton ’36, W. Frederick Stohlman ‘og. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the November issue of the Chronicle contributions totalling 
$370.00 have been received, for the purposes indicated, as follows: 


James Hazen Hyde, for books of reading interest to students. 

Robert C. McNamara ’03, for general purchases of books. 

Mrs. William J. Sinclair, for purchases of books for the Sinclair 
Library of vertebrate palaeontology, in memory of the late Prof. 
William J. Sinclair. 

Willard Thorp, for books in American literature. 

Louis C. West, for books in Greek and Latin classics. 


YET AGAIN THE ONE HUNDRED BOOKS 


Now that Princeton has passed the half-way mark in the score of 
books on the list of The Hundred Great English Books it seems to be 
of sufficient interest to continue the story which appeared last in the 
June 1943 Chronicle. The total of titles in the Princeton Library is 
now 52. 

The contribution from John G. Buchanan ’og, reported in the 
November 1943 Chronicle, has enabled us to secure, so far, five titles 
on the list. We expect to purchase more titles with the same contribu- 
tion. The five titles are: 


Izaak Walton. The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, 1670. 
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Thomas Carlyle. The French Revolution, 1837. 

Francis Bacon. Of the Proficience and Advancement of Learning, 
1605. 

Jonathan Swift. Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World 
by L. G., 1726. 

T. B. McCaulay. The History of England, 1849-6r. 

Another copy of Macaulay was received from Walter Boswell ’og, 

The gift of John S. Williams ’24, described above, included; 

Thomas Hardy. Tess of the D’Ubervilles, 1891. 


A second checking of our Charles Lamb holdings disclosed that we 
have also The Last Essays of Elia, 1833, which was purchased on the 
General Library fund. 








AARON WILLIAM GODFREY 


Aaron William Godfrey, of the class of ’96, a man of scholarly 
tastes, followed a business career but always retained an interest in 
liberal studies and was known as a discriminating collector of books, 
He served as a member of the Council of Friends of the Princeton 
Library from June 1931 to June 1942. In 1931, Mr. Godfrey was 
awarded an honorary degree by Princeton University. 


WINTHROP MORE DANIELS 


It is with regret that we learn of the death of Winthrop More 
Daniels, of the class of ’88. In the April 1943 number of the Chronicle, 
there appeared Professor Fetter’s article on the manuscript of an ~ 
essay entitled “The Passing of the Old Economist,” which Mr. Daniels — 
had privately printed. 














